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Contents of To-day’s Paper. ey Getting on of Major Jones’ Courting. 

On Dits so Spettin beter am RR merecttota ne gy ro ge AR | We would walk five miles “like all wrath” to shake hands with the wri- 
Oe the Relative Speee and Peau of Why's the Stage Depressed ?......... “, | tr of the following letter. And it we did not succeed in procuring an intro- 

Engiish and A »ericam Race-horses.. * LITERARY DEPARTMENT— | duction to Miss Kesiah or Miss Carline, we would be long odds we secur- 
Jonn W. Etheridz~. the Trainer. ...... | BEVORONIS PO SOREN beet nc cond ee +esee } d * 4 d . he “ Spiri P . ie ; aid 
Hayneville, Ala , Rsces—Last day... MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTHENT— | ed a Rew correspondent for the “ Spirit of the Times.” If the writer— of 
ag coe ee eae Ae ey hg mee eo one 481 | whose ideatity we have not the least “ notion”—should chance to see this par 

a6 Methtilies..a:déciemiummn ai dA ali 482 | agraph at an early day, we shal] esteem ita particular favor if he wil] com- 
A — age uat of Off-hand Rifle ry on ~ eae aga of Washington.... 483 | municate to us, in season, the precise town and country of Georgia in which 
Prairie and Mountain Life ..-...--s--- ** | Audubon’s Return from the Prairies... 489 “the gals are gwine to hang up their bags” at the ensuing “ Crismus.” As 
Con 8 Geatiman Masegp ‘his Owa sn On Ditepins tise Ctl: 5. .scccs- 489 | we are pretty sure to be THar, he wil] confer an additiona! obligation by sug- 

Horse as he Picases..............-- 495 | The Veterinary ait in India........... | gesting to his sisters-in-law, that the altitude of the bag to be hung up on this 
inklirgs of Sporting Adventure....... 488 | A Cure for (landers ......-.----- ----*_“_| occasion should be increased “ about a feet ;"—something between a lamp- 
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Go Correspondents. 
~ G.M. B. ot D —We received your kind letter by Mr. C., and also your Mackinac trout 
and bass hooks. \tr. C. spent a day here, and gave us so graphic an account of the sport 
to be had about tue great Northern Lakes, and the pleasant nature of the trip, that we | 
have determined gratefully to accept of your invitation. | 

! 
| 
{ 
| 





J. W. W. of B —Bring on with you certified copies of your title deeds. or proofs of the 
property to be mortgaged. Notwithstanding our banks are discounting freely, it is al- 
most impossible to loan shoney except upon bond and mortgage of city real estate, and at 
seven per cent. 

J. WH. 1 —A very handsome light carriage. with high wheels, of a dark olive color, 
drab lining, silver mounted, driver’s seat elevated and distinct from the body—in fact, 

recisely such a carriage as is adapted to the sandy roads of Alabama, can be shipped 
here for $550, from the establishment of the best manufacturers in town. A handsome 
harness to match will cost $75. Have heard nothing of the draft for the game fowls. 

W.S. D. of Savannah.—Tnue paper has been sent to you regularly, and must be taken 
from the Office by some unauthorized person. Duplicate copies trom the Lith Nov. were 
sent you yesterday. 

The ** Acadia’s ” mail had not reached town (although she has arrived in Bos'on) when 
the * Spirit ”’ was sent to press. 


‘THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 9, 1843. 











Pendant to ‘The Duke and the Bagman.” 
WasHINGTON Ciry, Dec., 1843. 


My Dear Siz,—I do not kaow if you have published a story that has had | 
considerable currency of late in our papers, of a certain hero, name Jones, | 
on the field of Waterloo, for which mine, nearly as I heard it, will serve asa 
pendant. The former, it seems to me, is worthy of publication, if mine be 
not. However, it is at your service. Yours, faithfully, —. 

[The story of Mr. Jones, alluded to, was published in the “ Spirit,” on the 
18th Oct., under the caption of “ Tue Duke or WELLINGTON AND THE Bac- 
MAN.” —Editor. } 





A STORY OF CHIPPEWA. 

Mr. Epirorn,—The extraordinary exploits of the brave Jones, of the firm 
of Smith, Jenkins & Jones, Hoburn, when associated with the illustrious 
Wellington, on the glorious field of Waterloo, have been heralded in the 
English papers, and, within a short period, have been translated to ours. 
They recall] to my recollection a somewhat similar anecdote of another civil 
hero, also of a monosyllabic name, ycleped Snow, whose valor was equally 
f ouspicuous, associated with the feats of arms of our General Scorr, on the 
ever memorable plain of Chippewa. 

{ heard the story narrated at the festive board, in nearly the following 
words :—At the eve of the battle, astranger presented himself at Gen. Scurr’s 
quarters, asa Mr. Snow, recently retired, with a competency, from mercan- 
tile pursuits, of the late firm of & Co., Petersburg, Virginia. He 

tated that he had just travelled, with hot haste, from Saratoga Springs, where 
he had Leen for the benefit of his health, being a dysp2ptic patient. That, 
during all his jife, he had suffzred under the apprehension of being p! ysi- 
cally a coward ; and having heard of the probability of a ba'tle near the 
trontier, he had determined to take part in it, in order to put his courzg2 to 
the proof; and, if possible, to remove the torturing apprehension that had so 
long haunted hin, Not doubting that the General would be in the thickest 
of the fight, he only requested of him to be allowed a position near his per- 
son. The request was of course granted, if Mr. Snow persisted in adhering 
io his stern resolve ; but the General endeavored to dissuade him from incur- 
ring a peri) not called for in his situation. Mr. Snow’s resolution was not 
to be shaken, especially as he had travelled hundreds of miles for this sole 
object. The history of the battle is known. As it raged, from right to left, 
up to the time when American bayoneis charged the veteran Wellingtonians 
ef Peninsular fame—the conquerors of Napoleen’s “ invincibles,’—Snow 
was constantly at the side, if not in advance of the General; as the latter 
sought to survey the field, in the progress of the batile, he had to request the 
chivalric Snow not to intercept his vision, as he wished also to have his share 
in 'he scene, at least to see what was guing on, if not to direct. When vic- 
tory had signalized the American banner, Mr. Snow presented himse!f to 
General Scott, with the remark—‘‘ I believe Iam no coward, General!” ‘“ O1 
that there is no doubt,” responded the Genera! ; “ but if you require a certif- 
cate of the faci, lam prepared to furnish it.” 

Mr. Snuw’s apprehensions having been removed, he employed the residue 
of his well-spent life in travelling over fureign countries, as well as his 
own, almost literally “from Dan to Beersheba ;” and, witha spirit of knight- 
errantry, attended with its usaal fortunes, in endeavoring to introduce re- 
form, where it seemed to him to be most needed. A CosMopouirte. 














Antiquarian Researches.—One of the ediiors of the New Orleans “ Daily 
Diainond,” in company with a party of frieads, lately made a trip to Carrollton 
“in the porsai: of knowledge.” We clip the following paragraphs from his 
narrative of the expedition :— 

After taking ‘oe altitude of the sand-hill, aud noting the longitude of Lazy 
Jim’s nose, we surred up the laggards with a long pole, and proceeded forward 
Our conversation by the way was interlarded with songs, although my depressed 
feelings, after musing on the ruins we had seen, prevented my indulging as usual. 
AsI may nut bave another occasion to revert to these, I give be'ow the fuc- 
simile of inscriptions fuuad on the wall, an! a gate near it: 

AlliN my E. Y. E. Mother kNOws 
it Ail. 
fOOl wHO!? 

Then fullowed divers hieroglyphics, resembling the phonetic characters upon 
the Ezyptian columns, and which [ canvot represeut here, ont of a due regard 
for the public mora's. My inference is, that the artists wh» drew those charec- 
ters, were very liceatious That is my opin‘on. While following in the ‘* foot 
steps of my predecessor,” aud luoking at a female woman, barefoote 1, and with 
a bundle on her head, I could not help remarking tv Cock-eyed Cabel, who 
had turned himself round twice, trying to make his visual angle catch the line 
of sight, that the prettiest women I had ever seen, were the present one, aod 
another who was cutting her tue vails with a hatchet in the Dismal Swamp. 





* is out 


Willie’ Pecms.—The second extra sumber of the “ New Mirror 
aud we find in is The Dying Alchemist, Mclanie, and many other poems 0; 
great merit. This Belle of the Perodicals—the “* New Mirror "’—comes forth 
a3 complete at a!! points as a beautiful and thorovgh-paced woman of fashion 
elegantly attire |, and the writings of Mr. Wituis may fitly represent her jew 
elled zone and tiara of diamonds. Another extra number, containing more of 
these poems, ie promised in a few days. 





post and a lightning-rod would best suit “this child.” We are as anxious 
‘fas the mischief” to know our fate in the premises :— 
AINEVILLE, Dec. 27, 1642. 

Mr. Thompson— Dear Sir:—Crismus is over, and the thing’s ded. You 
know I told you in my last lewer I was gwine to bring Miss Mary up to the 
chalk at Crismus.— Well, I done i', asslick as a whistle, tho’ it come mighty 
nigh beina serious undertaken. But I'll til) you all about the whole circum- 
stance. The fact is, ’d made my mind up more’n twenty-times to just go 


and come rite out with the who'e business, but whenever I got where she was, 


and whenever she looked at me with her witchin eyes, and kind ’v blushed 
at me, I always felt sort o’ streeked and fainty, and all w at! made up two tel! 
her was torgot, so I conld’nt think of it to save me. Bat you’re a married 
man, Mr. Thompson, so I could’attell you nothing about poppin the ques- 
tion, as they dia callit. Isa mighty great favor to ax of a rite pretty gal, 
and to people as an’t used to it, it goes monstrous hard, don'tit? They say 
widders don’t mind it no more’n nothin. ButI’m makin a transgression, as 
the preacher ses. 


Crismus eve I put on my new suitand shaved my face asslick as a smooth-| 
in iron and went over to old Miss Stanley. As soon as | wentinto the par- | 


lour whar they was all sitting round the fire, Miss Carline and Kesiah both 
laughed rite out. 

“ There, there,” ses they,“ [told you so, [ knew it would b2 Joseph.” 

“ What’s I done, Miss Carline ?” ses I. 

“ You come under sister’s chicken bone, ard I do believe she knew you 
were comin when she put it over the door.” 

“ No, I didn’t —I didn’t, no sucha thing, now,” ses Miss Mary, and her face 
blushed red a!l over. 

“Oh you needn’t deny it,”’ ses Miss Kesiah, “ you b’long to Joseph, now, 
jes as sure as ther’s any charm in the chicken bones.” 

I know’d that was a first rate chance to say somethin’ but the dear little 
creater looked so sorry and kept blushin so, I couldn’t say nothin zactly to 
the pint, so I tuck a chair and reached up and took down the bone, and put it 
in my pocket. 

“ What are you gwine to do with that bone now, Major ?” ses Miss Mary. 

“ ?m gwine to keep it as longas! live,” ses I, “asa Cnristmus present from 
the handsomest gal in Georgia.” 

“ When I sed that she blushed werse and worse.” 

‘“ Aint you ashamed, Majer ?” ses she. 

‘* Now you ought to give her a Crismus gift, Joseph, to keep al] nen life,” 
ses Miss Carline. 

“ Ah,” sesold Miss Stanley, “ 
stovckins’— 

“ Why mother 2?” ses all of ’em, ‘to say stockins rite afure—— 

Then I felta little streaked too, caus they was all blushin as hard as they 
could ! 

Highty-tity ?” ses the oid lady—* what ‘fiaement.” ['d like to know what 
harm there is in stockins. People now-a-days is getting so mealy- mouthed 
that they can’t call nothing by its name, and I don’t see as the’re eny bette! 
than the old time people was. When I was a gal like you, child, I used to 
hang up my stockins and git’em full of presents.” 

The gals kept laughin. 

“Never mind,” ses Miss Mary, “the Majer’s got to give me a Crismus 
gifi—wont you Major ?” 

“ Oh, ves,” says I, “ you knowI promised you one.” 

* Bat I didn’t mean THatT,” ses she. 

‘ I’ve got one for you, whatI wantyou to keep all your life, but it would 
take a three bushel ’bag to hold it,” ses I. 

* On that’s the kind,” ses she. 

“Bat will you keep it as long as you live ?’—says I. 

“Certainly I will, Majer.” 

“ Now you hear that, Miss Carline,” says 1,‘‘ she ses she’il keep it all her 
life.” 

“ Yes, I will.” ses Mary— bat what is it ?” 

“ Never mind,” ses I, “ you hang upa bagbig enough to hold it and you'll 
find out what it 1s in, the mornin.” 

‘Miss Carline winked at Miss Kesiah aad then whisp:red to her—then 
they both laughed and look.d at me as mischevious as they could. Taey 
’spected somethin.” 

“ You'll be sure to give it to me now, if I haag up a bag ?” ses Miss Mary. 

* And you promise to keep it?,” ses I 

“ Well I will, causI know you wouldn’t give me nothin that wasn’t worth 
keepin.” 

“They all agreed that they would hang upa bag for me to put Miss Mary’s 
Crismus present in, inthe back porch, and about 9 o’clock I told ’em good eve- 
ning and went home. 

I set up till midnight, and when all w s gone to bed I went seftly into the 
back gate, and went up tothe porch, and thar, shure enuff, was a great big 
meal bag hanging tothejice. [t was monstrous unhandy to git into il, bur [ 
was ’tarmined not to back out; sol got some chairs onthe top of a bench 
and got holdof the rope and let myselt Gown into the bag, but jest as [ was 
gettin in, the bag swarg agin the chairs, and down they went with a terrible 
racket. Butnobody did’at wake up but old Miss Stanley’s grate big cur dog, 
and here he cum rippin and tarin through the yard like wrath, and round 
and round he went tryin to find what was the matter. Is tdown inthe bag 
and did’nt breathe louder than a kitten, for fear he’d find me out, and afier a 
while he quit barkin. The wind began to blow bominable cold and the bag 
kep turning round and swingin so it made me seasick as the mischief. I was 
fraid to mevetor fear the rope would brake and let me fa}l, and thar I sot 
with my teeth ratlin like I had ager,—It seemed like it would never come 
daylight, and I do believe if I did nt love Miss Mary so powerfully I would 
friz to deth; for my hart was the only spot that felt warm, and it did’nt beat 
more’n two licks a minit, only when 1 thonght how sie weuld be sprised in 
the mornin, and then it went intoa canter. 

Bimeby the cussed uld dog come up on the porch and begun to smell bout 
the bag, and then he barked like he tho’: he hadtreed somethin. “ Bow wow, 
wow” ses he. Then he’d smell agin, and try to gituptothe big. “‘Getout” 
ses I, very low, for fear they would hear me; “ Bow wow, wow” ses he. 
“Begone! you bominable fool,” ses I, and Itett atl over in Spots, for [ spect- 
edevery minit he’d nip me, and what made i: worse, Tcoulu’nt see whar bouts 
he’d take hold. “ Bow wow, wow!” Then I tried coaxin—“ come here, 
good feller,” ses I, and whistled a little to him, but it want no use. Thar he 
stood and kep up his eternal whinin and barkin, all night. {could'nt tell 
when daylight was brakin, only by the chickens crowin, and was monstrous 
glad to hear ‘em, for if I had to stay there one hour more, | don’t believe I’d 
ever got ont o’ that bag alive. 

Old Miss Stanley came out fust, and as soon as she saw the bag, ses she, 

“ What upon earth has Joseph putinto that long baz for Mary? Pil lay 
it’s a yearlin or some live anima!,or Bruin would’at bark at it so. , 

She wentin to call the ga's,' and I sot thar, shivering all. over so I could nt 
speak if I tried to—but Ididn’tsay nothin. Bimeby they all come runnin 
out. 

“ My Lord, what is it?’ ses Miss Mary. 

«Oh, is alive!” ses Kesiah, “I seed it move.” spawn. ; 

“ Call Cato, and make him cut the rope,” ses Miss Carline, “ and let’s see 
what it is. Come here, Cato and let this bag down.” 

“ Don’t hurt it forthe world,” ses Miss Mary. 

Cato untied the rope that was round the jice, and let the bag down casy on 
the floor, and I tuu.bled out all covered with corn meal, from head to foot. 

“ Goodness gracious?” ses Miss Mary, ‘if it aint the Major himself? 


when I wasa gal we used to hang up our 


‘ 


| 
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“ Yes,” ses I“ and you know is : 
stab aeten May you promised to keep my Crismus present 


The gals laughed themselves almost to deth, and went to brashin off the 





meal as fast as they could, sayit they were gwine to h 

Crismus til] they gut husbands too. Miss Mary—blese “her bebo pnen, 
blushes as beautiful as a mornin-glory, and sed she’d stick to her word "She 
was rite out o’ bed, and her hair was’nt combed, and her hed was’nt fixed at 
all’ but the way she looked preity was rale distractin. I do believe if. | was 
froze stiff, one look at her charmin face, as she stood lookin down to thefloor 
with her roguish eyes, and her bright curts fallin all over her snowey neck 
would fetch’d meto. I tell you what, it was worth hangin ina meal bag from 
one Crismus to another to feel so happy as I have ever since. 

I went home after we had the laugh our, and set by the fire till I had thaw- 
ed. Inthe forenoon all the Stanleys come over to our house, and we had 
one of the greatest Crismus dinners that was ever seed in Georgia, and I don’t 
believe a happier company ever sot down at the sametable. Old Miss Stan- 
ley and mother settled the match, and talked over every thing that ever hap- 
pened in their families, and laughed atme and Mary, and cried about their 
ded husbands, caus they wasn’t alive to see their children married. 

It is all seitled now, cept we haint sot the weddin day. I’d like to have it 
all over atonce, but young gals always like to be engaged awhile, you know, 
so spose I must waita month orso. Mary (she says I must cali her Miss 
Mary now) has been a good deal trouble and botherashun to me, but if you 
: couldsee her, you wouldn’t think I ought to grudge a litde sufferin to get such 
(a sweet little wife. 

You must come to the weddin if you possibly kin, ’lllet you know. | No 
more from your friend till death, JOSEPH JONES. 


= 








SPORTING TRIP TO “ THE LAKES.” 


By Adjutant Haixe, Editor of the ‘‘ Planter’s Gazette,” Plaquemine, La. 








Our readers are aware that we begged off Jast week, for the fiest time in 
three years, and some of them may have a curiosity to kaow what could 
have turned up to detain us trom the post of duty on publication day. 

We have ben “io the Lakes.” In other words, it was our good fortune 
last week to help form a rather singular and ex‘raordinary company of 
“hunters.” Perhaps just such another company of hunters never before 
started from the Parizb of Iberville, on a similar expedition; but a more 
good humored and agreeable set of adventurers we never expect to fall in 
with 

On Monday morning, Nov. 7th, 1843, at 10 o’clock, we mounted a horse 
cart, filled with eatables, drinkables, fishables, huntables, wearables, sleepa- 
bles, and strike-fire-ables, a detailed list of which would fill the columns of 
the “ mg of the Times” to the brim ; and started for the Indian Village, 
'o which place of embarkation a part of the company had preceded us. 

It would be nseless to attempt to describe our feelings as we rode down the 
bayou, with aj] that array of comferts and instruments of destruction around 
us. A rabbit, two black squirrels, and a flock of quails, started up beforé us; 
without exciting the least interest; “they are small fry,” exclaimed we 
\o the nigger driver, “ when compared with the deer, bear, tigers, and fea- 
thered game down where we’re a going.” ‘“ Dat are a fact,” replied the 





good natured dariey, with a smile of contempt (he was going with the _). 
At 12 o'clock, the party, composed of four, embarked in a large skiff, and 
shoved off at the sound of the horn. Called at the Indian Village, and took 
in a water bucket and axe; continued down, and “dined” under a shingle 
shed, one mile below the Park. Entered Bayou Sorrell at Ives’ saw-mill, 
where we landed a beautiful white deer hound which swam aboard a-miie 
or two above. Met the Colonel, with his beautiful sloop, on his return from 
the sea-shore. Rounded to, boarded the sloop, discussed the “ groceries,” 
whilst the Colonel ordered a liberal supply of fresh oysters into our craft. 
Went on again, nobo!y rowing but the black boy, everybody eating oysters, 
—never before saw so many oysters ate in so shorta time by the same “‘ force.’ 
Landed at the clearing of an experienced hunter, where our ‘‘ Captain” made 
enquiries respecting the route. Continued down Bayou Sorrell until nine 
o'clock in the evening, and encamped for the night near a palmetto burn. 
Cold and rainy night—slept on the ground, after heating the tea-ketile and 
making coffee. Got up next morning refreshed, took some coffee anda cold 
snack, and went on. Killed some duck in the bayou; saw plenty of bear 
sign on the left bank ; entered Lake Chicot, with a raw cold wind. Camped 
on the bank of the lake, and dined on duck and sguirrelssiewed. Saw signs 
of bear, deer, wild hogs, etc., but couldn’ see any of the varmints, luckily 
fcrthem! Embarked, hoisted a bl .nket sail, and ran down Lake Chicot in 
gallantstyle; entered a bayou, turned to the left, and camped for the night on 
an island at the head or foot (doa’t know which) of a beautiful lake. Took 
ithe bla: k boy at eight o’clock, and rowed out into the lake to hunt duck by 
moonlight, leaving the rest asleep. Shot at an ow!; missed him; frightened 
himawfuily; sawnoduck. Attwoo’clock, A.M., mansick with the cholic ; 
got up and heated the tea-kettle; made him a hot whisky punch : patient 
felt better; took a little ourself, and felt better, too. Stuck a knife in our 
hand eating oysters; couldn’t row any more; R. accused us of doing it on 
purpose to get rid of rowing; ill-natured remark of his; cold morning, and 
he was cut of humor; no doubt felt sorry for it aflerwards, but didn’t say so. 
Went up the lake; grounded on the stumps several times ; the Captain, who 
knew the country like a book, though he hadn’t been there ‘or many years 
(sixteen, we believe), piloted us up into Grassy Lake; tide was out; mud 
banks covered with huadreds of thousands of duck; couldn’: get at them; 
turned on our tracks; crossed Murphy’s Like; entered Cross Bayou; Cap- 
tain and all hands in good humor (our beloved Captain set us all a praise-~ 
worthy example, in this respect, from the beginning to the end of the trip) ; 
one gentleman lost his gun overboard in Cross Bayou ; deep water, couldn’t 
recover ii; went on; entered Little Bayou Pigeon, up into the main bayou 
of same name; kiiled some duck. Great place for deer on Cross Bayou. 
Reached Grand River at sun-down, Wednesday: camped near a new plan- 
tation, near Mr. Micheltree’s, who, with his relations, is opening land for 
sugar planting. The Captain, with R.andS., walked two miles next morn- 
i1g to Mr. Culbertson’s place, on the border of Lake Natchez. They had 
an exciling foot race afiera possum. R. and S. rushed upon the poor ani- 
mal, with double-barreled guns cocked ; Captain laughed and cheered them 
on; possum looked back; pulled ahead again; no use; gave a beseeching 
look, coiled himself up, and surrendered; R. took him by the tail and plant- 
ing one foo: upon his head, pulled until he broke his neck, and several more 
joints in the back, but the possum turned out fo be a mere skeleton, and was 
left tothe tender mercies of the buzzards: “poor” pussum! cruel hunters! 
R. and S. rowed out on the lake; too warm for duck; frightened a great 
many duck and puldaux; brought a few tocamp, not many. Friday morn- 
ing took ove turn on Lake Natchez. Too warm and foggy for game; killed 
a back load ot puldaux (hope we spell it right, not sure, though) and returned 
to the hermit’s residence. Fine old man; gave us bread and milk, and 
treated es with much civility. Returned tocamp; found the rest of the com- 
pany getting ready to embark tor home. Started at sun-down; set blanket 
sail; light breeze up Grand River. Arrived at Ives’ mill at nine o’clock ; 
took supper on a raft; ate boiled homminy and raw bacon ; relished it finely ; 
sailed up before a fresh breeze accompanied with a litle rain; reached the 
Indian Village at one o’clock after midnight; landed and camped till day- 
light, and arrived at Piaquemine at eight o’clock, “ in good orcer and well- 
conditioned.” Thus ended the trip to the Likes. 

Other parties may have worked harder, and kil'ed more game, but pone 
ever enjoyed themselves better than ours did. “ So mote it be.” 





A Roaring Orator.—* Mr. Presider, J shall not remain silent, sir, while I 
have a voice that is not dumb in this assembly. The gentleman, sir, cannot 
expostulate this matter to any fature time thi was more suitabler than now. 
He may talk, sir, of the Herculaneum revolutions whereby repabli s is hurled 
into antarctic regions, and the works of centuriuns refrigerated to ashes— 
but, sir, we can tell him, indefatigably, that the consequences therefrom, mul- 
tiplied subterraneously by the everlasting prisciples contended for thereby, 
can no more shake this resolution than ean the roar of Niagara rejuvenate 
around these walls, or the how! of the midnight tempest conflagrate a marble 





statute into ice. That’s what I told them!” Exchange rape. 
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Che Spirit of the Cimes. 


Dec. 9. 





























THE SPORTSMAN IN CANADA. 


BY FREDERIC TOLFRBY, ESQ., AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE SPORTSMAN IN FRANCE.” 








mmer diversioos commenced most auspiciously, as will have been seen 
we Tat bepter, and the resvlt of our maiden attempt to establish Garrison 


yaces was as satisfactory as the most sanguine could have anticipated or wished 
for. The more active of the promoters of this vational pastime received the 
thanks of young and old for the am»sement afforded them; although some of 
the belles, at least the unmarried ones, of the tinned-roof city reproached the 
Stewards for having so selfishly organized a dinner for the male portion of the 
Garrison without thinking of the petticoats and a ball. Like good Kuights and 
true, they acknowledged the omission with becoming penitence, not without a 


promise that on all future occasions the female votaries of Terpsichore should 


have their share in the nocturnal revelries which were to wind up the renewal 
of the sports or the race course. Peace having been restored amongst the fair 
malcontents, ‘we bethought ourselves of our guns and rods, so soon as we had 
“dubbed up” our dollars to defray the expenses of a second race meeting te be 
holden in the month of August following. Nothing else was talked of over 
our wine but Handicaps, Sweepstakes, Purses, and Matcbes. The Heads of 
Departments, and the principal merchants of the Lower Town, subscribed libe- 
rally to the Racing Fund, and at the conclusion of the meeting of the Club, 
which had been convened a day or two afier the conclusion of our new * New. 
market Spring Meeting,” we had amassed a very respectable and substantial 
fund wherewith to tempt the owners of cockiails to contend for the different 
prizes. While our stud-grooms were busily engaged in physicking, bolussing, 
sweating, and galloping our Eclipses and Cutherstones, we embryo sportsmen 
sought for amusement in wood, and swamp, ard at the river’s side. The mea- 
dows and fields below and above the village of Beauport yielded a fair quota of 
snipes, while the adjacent woods snd those around Woolfe’s Cove, and the 
plantations of alder beyond the vicinity of Sillery Cove, supplied vs with plenty 
of cocks. A little beyond the village of Old Lorette, ou the high road to 
Jacques Certier—which is in fact the grande roufe to Montreal—woodcocks 
will be found in plenty, especially in a little covert to the left between the vil- 
lage itself and the Curé’s habitation. 

I once took up my quarters in this little hamlet for a week or two beneath 

the comfortable roof of the wheelwright and wagon-builder of the place, who 
wisely added to bis exchequer by letting a wing of his snug cottage to those 
who felt disposed to inhale a little pure air during the summer and autumval 
months. In a mosay bog in front, as well as the rear of the building on both 
sides the bigh road, the snipes are, or rather were, in great abundance. IJ say 
were, for the march of improveinent may have enlightened the minds of the 
jandholders ; and the quagimire of 1817 may now be as dry as the Macadamized 
thoroughfare of Regen: Street in the dog-days. In Canada, as well as else- 
where, changes and stortling alierations have taken place of late years. 
Amongst the greatest of these, if report speak truly, has been the removal of 
the seat of Government from the ancient city of Quebec to Montreal—why 
this has been done I leave to wiser heads than mine to determine, but I cannot 
think of the measure without a feeling of regret. The very name of Quebec 
conjures vp a thousand proud as wel! as glorious associations. On the Plains 
without its walls, one of the most decisive and important victories that grace 
our military annals was gained : the name of Woolfe is or ought to be endeared 
to every Englishman ; and the removal of our troops from the capits] city of 
Lower Canada to any other fortified town must tend tu weaken the enthusiastic 
feeling which should ever be kept a'ive in the breast of the soldier. The very 
name of Quebec should be revered and hallowed ; and deserting i's walls secms 
as if we were forgetful of past glories, end of the valor which put us in pos- 
session of the strongest and most important city of vur Nurth American con- 
quests. I shou'd as soon have looked for the Court of St. James’s removing 
to Birmingham, as the Governor-General of the Canadas betaking himself, his 
Staff and suite to Montreal or Kingston. I begin to think that the discontented 
Tory was right when he exclaimed * that everything had gone wrong since the 
Reform Bull.”’ In the event of a war with Brother Jonathan, I should say that 
pradeoce as well] as military judgment wou!d suggest the expediency of making 
this ancieot and almost impr gnable citadel our stronghold ; and, in a commer- 
cial point of view, the natural advantages are so obvious that it almost staggers 
belief that even in the piping timcs of peace the military should be withdrawn 
from the mercantile body. When I speak of the natural advantages, I allude 
to the splendid basin and harbor under the very walls of the town, to which a 
three-decker could approach in safety ; vessels of the largest class aud tonnage 
can ride in fifteen and twenty fathom water; aud the valuable cargoes which 
arrive from the mother country, and the equally valuable produce of the soil 
exported from this seat of commerce, must ever give importance to this wealthy 
and populous city. But I forget that I am writing of 1817, and no: 1843, so 
we will ekip back some few six-and twenty years, and see how we managed 
matters in those days. 

Towards the end of June, as | was sipping my wine with my old friend Tom 
Trigge, the present Barrack Master of Quebec, who at the time I speak of was 
on the Staff and acting as Assistant Military Secretary to the Governor-General, 
we agreed, after our third bottle, to start for Jacques Cartier at daylight and 
kill a basket-full of trout above the bridge. When the wine is in the wit is out, 
they say ; in proof of which sapient adage, I never bethought me of the fragrant 
cosmetic, the infallible mixture of hog’s-lord and turpertine, wherewith to ward 
off the attacks of the insatiable musquitoes; but who, either in the Old or New 
World, ever gathered his tackle together and packed a carpet-bag after mid- 
night, and Bacchi plenus, without forgetting some essential article? The 
thing’s unpossible, as Sam Weller would have said ; and as what’s unpossible 
can’t be, ! started with my companion for the fer-famed Jacquier at ear y dawn, 
unprovided with the Major’s autidote. We reached our destination by noon, 
and after a slight refection, sallied forth in piscatorial trim, taking a short cut 
across the fields from the north bank of the river above the Bridge under the 
guidance of one of the fishermat’s sons, who led us to a beautiful sheet of water 
about two miles from the village. Here we put our rods together; and then 
for the first time I discovered my unpardonable forgetfulness. My only hope 
was that the thirsty bluod-suckers would not be in force so eaily in the season. 
Delusive dream! Ere I had hooked my firs: fish, a vigorous insertion of the 
proboscis of a thorough bred * gallinipper”* soon gave proof how very much 
out I had been in my calculation. I was soon surrounded by a swarm of the 
* eritturs,” who brought to their aid a host of auxiliaries in the shape of a dam- 
nable black fly, who were not less assiduous or expert in the art of phlebotomiz- 
ing extempore. Such merciless besiegers of human blood | never saw: they 
seemed determined by one common consent not to leave a drop in my veins. 
{ endeavored to protect the neck and face by tying aha dkerchref over my head ; 
but the intruders were not to be so easily repulsed: every unguarded point wae 
vigorously assailed, and I had no pleasant time of it; and what with slapping 
with the left hand, and striking trout with the ght, I was pretty actively en- 
geged in the douole warfare. My sport, however, made up for the temporary 
annoyance, which I little beeded, as the fish were at play ail around me. and ris- 
ing at every living insect within their sight and reach. My military companion, 
however, not being quite so zealous in the cause, and anticipating probably that 
his personal appearance would not be improved by prolunging his s'ay amongst 
the sanguinary marauders, very quietly cut his stick, and left me to fight my 
own battle by the river's side, while he returned to the villager’s cottage over- 
looking the Bridge, where we had taken up eur quarters instead of at the be- 
witching Widow's. This desertion was somewhat pardonable, seeing that he 
hada charming wife and a baby to match at home; aid fearing a curtain lecture 
on reaching bis domicile for having damaged h’s beauty, be prudently avoided 
the mishap which subsequently befei myself So intent was I on my amuse- 
ment, and so greedily did the troat take the fly, that I remained by the side of 
this beautiful stream until after duzk, and returned home with more trout than 
the boy and myself could well carry. By the time I reached the cottage an 
uncomfortable tightness of the skin all over the cheeks, nose, and eyes led to 
the conclusion that | was hecoming rather puffy in the face. Hot water and 
vinegar were unspariogly applied, but all to no purpose: the swelling increased 
to a frightful extent, and by the time J laid my head on my pillow my own mo- 
ther wou'd not have known me. In the morning when I awoke, or rather tried 
10 open my eyelids, no daylight could I see ; and I was subsequently told by 
Mr. Trigge himself, that such a frightful spectacle as my inflamed physiognomy 
presented he never beheld. Let my unhappy fate be a warning to any of my 
readers who may chance to visit the Jacques Cartier, or indeed any other Cana- 
dian river, and never Jet them whip a North American stream without bounti- 
fully anointing themselves with hog’s-lard and turpentine well mixed and amal 
gamated in equal parts. Thanks to Doctor Lloyd, of the Artillery, I was soon 
restored to my pristine beauty ; but to this day I shudder when I reflect on the 
misery and torture I underwent. 

Oor reason for not putting up at the Widow's snug lndging in the toll-house 
was two-fold :—firstly, the salmon were not at that time in the summer-quarters 
up the Jacques Cartier, cousequently we had no object below the Bridge: se. 
coe’ by remaining at the top of the bavk, we avoided the long sandy hill 
sie me St etd te ne habitation ; and es our route lay to the right of 
a deloe aon higher up the River, we betook ourselves to the very 
pa “nape ware of the principal fisherman, who rents a long lise 
down to the sel beeen he + in ing gsggeny Dag tgs aa 
abit . » there is a sandy path to the right which skirts the over- 

Soging bank, on the side of which, at the dist f 
from the direction. ’ € distance of a hundred yards or so 
be seen. At the feats two or three very clean and well furnished cottages will 
urthest of these we pulled op, and were snugly housed. The 





* This is } rt 
ne S48 the Yankee term for a s¢i.uine smart-stimging musquito of the back-wood 


fishermen had fitted up their lodgings very respectably forthe purpose of letting 
their spare rooms to the disciples of Walton: the beds were unexceptiunable ; 
aud we met with great civility and attention, united with extraordinary cleanli- 
vess and comfort. 

While I was submitting to a second editior. of blood sucking from Dr. Lioyd’s 
leeches, I was visited by the Major, who, after laughing at my misadventure, 
rated me roundly for having been so imprudent and thoughtless as to go to 
Jacques Come without his anti-sting-and-tickle-quick specific. ‘ By the Pow- 
ers,” he added, * there’s vartne in that same hog’s grease and turpentiue, and 
if you'd rubbed your face with the stuff, you wouldn't be looking just now for 
all the world like a plum-pudding.” This address was neither very consolatory 
nor wwe h but, being aware that I was precluded by my own folly from put- 
ting a good face on the matter, | submitted to the bantering with as much for- 
titude as I could muster. 

The flies | used on this never-to-be-forgotten occasion were a“ black }’almer,” 
a “‘hare’s flax,” and a ** whirling brown.” These will be found the most killing 
at the commencement of the season for the trout ; the red and soldier, Palmer’s 
drakes and duns a mouth later. The best general killing or standard fly I found 
to be one of the Mejor’s manufacture—body, a cinnamon brown ; wing, light 
partridge or starling’s wing ; legs, bluod red hackle ; tail, the narrow fibres of 
mallard’s wing. This fly will take in a!! winds and weathers, and I have sel- 
dom known it to fail even in this country. 


By the time] was in a fit condition to shew my face in the Garrison, rumors 
were afloat that our Governor-General] was about to undertake a trip to Wil 

liam Henry, Three Rivers, Montreal, and Chambly, on a tour of inspection; 
vor were they il!-founded, for within a week some few of the Staff received 
orders to hold themselves in readiness to accompany His Excellency. As I 
had heard much of the beauty of the scenery around ‘* Sorel,” re-christened 
** William Henry,” and had beeo told marvellous tales touching the fishing in 
the lakes and rivers within afew miles of the spot, I obtained ieave to join the 
party. I was acquainted with the Officer commanding the post, Captain Fran- 
cis Tracey Thomas, of the old 100th regiment, a bon vivant of the first water, 
who had sadly mistaken his profession, for he was cut out by nature for a Lord 
Mayor or Alderman, instead of a man-at-arms in aimarching regiment. His 
knowledge in the culinary art would heve put totke blush the immortal Ude 
himself : his dejeuners a la fourchette were faultless, and his petits soupers 
unapproachable: in shurt he was renomme throughout the Canadas for bis 
‘xquisite and delicate repasts. Independently of h's individual skill in the ars 
coquandi, he hed ov his liveried staff a serving-man of no mean pretensions as a 
chef. This “ invaluable treasure,” es the gallant and epicurean Captain term- 
ed him, had been picked up during the short peece of 1814 by his master, who 
had gone on agormand zing expedition to the French capital for the purpose of 
asce rtaining the relative merits of the Paris‘an restaurants. In the course of 
the worthy gastronome’s peregrinations, he encuun ered one of the supernume- 
varies of a celebrated establishment in the Palais Royal, who was willing to 
eater the service of Milor Anglais in the capacity of valet. Finding upon in- 
quiry that the aspiring youth was well qualified to fill the post be sought, and 
tnat in addition to other recommendations, he was no mean proficievt in the 
mystery of concocting fricassees and bechamels, the talented Francois wae raised 
to the rank of Major ene in the establishment of Captain Thomas —But tu 
my tale. 

On the appointed day His Excellency Sir John Sherbrooke and suite started 
for William Henry, a fortitied post on the left bank of the St. Lawrence, about 
a hundred aid twenty miles above Quebec. We landed at night, and the Com- 
manding Officer, my friend Thomas, gave up his quarters to the Governor and 
his Staff, contenting himself with a shake-down ata veighbor’s house next door 
to him. Early in the morning the detachment under his command was in- 
spected by the Governor-General, who also visited the fort, magezines, &c 
As in duty bound, the hospitable Commandant of the Fort invited his visitors 
to breakfast, and ove or two of us knew full well that no exertion would be 
spared to give us a recherche evteitainment. As soon as his men had been 
marched off to their barracks, Captain Thomes hastened to his quarters to pre- 
pere for our reception, as well as to superiutend, examine, and taste the various 
delicacies he had caused to be prepared for vs. One dish above all others he 
piqued himself upon, and this was a vol-au-vent. The fame of the chef- 
d'auvre had been spread far and wide, and as an avowed admirer of this delica- 
cy, of which I had partaken with my gastroncmic friend more than once, he 
told me in confidence, after the inspection, that Francois was to out-do all bis 
‘ormer Out doings on this occasion. While waiting for his guests, the Captain 
had been observed to walk up and down the balcony in front of his quarters 
in a state of nervous and fidgetty excitement, and as the time approached for 
their arrival he was nearly bordering on distraction. The following colloquy 
between master and man took place, which referred, it would seem, to the re- 
nowned vol.au-vent. 

Captain Thomas :—*“ Francois, does the paste rise !”’ 

Francois: ** No, Sare; he no rise yet.” 

Captain Thomas: “* Francoie! I shall be ruined and undone. The time ap- 
psoaches for His Excellency's appearance: say, dear Francois, does the paste 
rise?” 

Francois: “ No, Sare; parolle d'honneur, do paste he no rise du tout.” 

Captain Thomus: “ Heil and the Devil! Francois, you d—d French son of 
a bitch, here’s the Governor coming round the corner! does the paste rise, and 
be d—d to you?” 

Francois: ‘*Ha! ha! da voila! yaes, Sare: he rise now, Sare, magnifigue- 
ment.” 

Captain Thomas (with uplifted eyes and clasped hands, and an expression of 
thankfulness) : ‘* Heaven be praised !” 

Such was the importance this Son of Mars attached to the good things of this 
life! 

In justice to our Amphytrion, [ am bound to say that his breakfast was in 
every respect unimpeachable, and every one of the convives, from His Excel- 
lency tie Governor General downwards, did ample justice to the savory and ex- 
quisitely dressed fere that was set before us. 


The breakfast over—for some time was consumed in discussing the dainties 
this modera Apicius had so lavishly bestowed upon us—His Excellency and 
Staff took leave of their hospitable host, and proceeded on to Montreal. As J 
was only on leave, I did not join the tourists, but determined on remaining for 
four-and-twenty hours or so for the purpose of reconnoitering the waters and 
marshes in the event of undertaking an excursion at some future period. | 
consequeutly became the guest for the time beiog of the worthy Commandant, 
who resembled to a shade, in appearance, taste, habits, and good nature, the 
late Sir William Curtis. Before I started on my tour of inspection, my kind 
and hospitable host en:reated me most emphatically not to be later than five, as 
his dinner was ordered for half-past ; and in a confidential whisper gave me to 
understand that his bill of fare wou!d consist of a black basse stewed in claret, 
cutlets a (a tartarre, a salmi of snipes, and some spring chickens ; adding,that 
he had mvied Mr. Bricoe, of the Engiaters, and a Mr. Monk, of the Cem- 
missariat Depariment, to meet me. With such a tempting perspective, I 
did not allow my love for the picturesque to lure me beyond the prescribed 
hour, although I could have rambled until dark while contemplating the 
charming scenery of this locality, The woods and waters around Williem 
Henry. however, have been so graphically described by Mr. Fenimore Cooper 
in his startling and powerfully written work, “The Last of the Mohicans,” 
that any attempt on my part would not only be presumptuous, but an act of 
supererogation. I learnt from a Canadian boatman in the course of my 
walk that the black basse were very abundant in the lake, and that they 
were of peculiarly fine flavor. The black basse of Canada differs essentially 
from the fish bearing the same name io this country, and which are usval- 
ly found in shoals at the entranc:s of small harbors and those streams 
which empty themselves into the sea. Iu one respect, however, they 
do resemble each other, for they will both take, and greedily, an enor- 
mously large aud gaudy salmon-fly ; but here the similarity ceases. In 
color, size, appearance, and flavor, they are unlike as (arithmetically speak- 
ing) Joseph Hume is to Cocker; for the basse on our coasts and in our rivers 
is a woolly, flabby, taste!ess fish, while the lusty native of the Canadian streams 
is firm, flakey, juicy, and of surpassing flavor and richness, combining the 
firmness and solidity of the turbot or John Dory with the luscious savor of sal- 
mon. Good proof had I of the excellence of this finov delicacy at the well- 
stored table of my aldermanic host. The talented Francois added another 
wreath tohis imperishable laurels by the skill with which he served up his 
basse en matelotie: it was stewed to perfectivn; and although the French 
have it, ‘c'est la sauce qui fait manger le poisson,” I question whether the fish 
required the aid of c'aret as a zest, for neither sea nor river ever efforded a more 
exquisite sample of piscine excellence than this identical black basse of which 
I partook at William Henry. In justice to my talented friend and host Captaio 
Thomas, and his culinary aide-de-camp Francois, I must add, that the other en- 
tremets and appetizing dishes were of equal excellence with ihe savory precur- 
sor above-mentioned, and that we jointly and severally did ample honor to the 
matchless skill of the Coguws Magnus. Lucullus himself never presided at a 
more elegant or rational feast. 

As we were sipping our wine—and very pretty tipple it was, for my host 
was as celebrated for his choice vintages as fur the excellence of his cuisine— 
we were most agreeably surprised by the unexpected appearénce of my old 
frieud and brother chum, Captain Catty, of the Engineers, who had wheedled 
his good-natured Commanding Officer, Colonel Durnford, out of a week's leave 
for the purpose of running up to Chambly to see some old friends quartered 
there; and knowing I was so far on the road, under Captain Thomas’s com- 
fortable roof, he very wisely beat up his quarters end joined our party. In a 





trice a few kick-shaws were warmed up for the uew arrival, which he discussed 


with audible gout at a round table in a corner, while we continued ovr deyo. 
tions at the claret, We made a jolly night-of 1; and what with the wine and 
my friend Catty's persuasive argumeats, I was induced to forego my orig:na! 











intention of returning to Quebec on the following woroing, and to promise ., 


accompany bim toChambly. J sever could say * No” in my lhife ; and the 


Laffitte, with a pleasant trip in perspective, upset all my previous resolutions 
My old friend and fellow-passenger the Cornet weighed somewhat iv the ba. 
lance also, for his regiment, the 19th Light Dragoons, was quartered at Cham. 
bly, and I knew I .hould be /e bien venu on presenting myself at the Cavalry 
Barracks. 

Much invigorated by old Thomas’s good cheer, Captain Catty and mys lf 
started for Chambly in a spring-wagon of genooine Yankee build on the follow. 
ing morning. As the first bugle was sounding as a summons for the officers 
to dress for dinner, we drove iuto the barrack-yard, after eight or nine hours oj 
unmerciful bumping over an ivferval curduroy road. Such a dislocating drive 
I never endured; but asieuher my companion nor myself were of ap age to 
care fur trifles, we bore the infliction with light hearts, and laughed and talked, 
when the few intervals would admit of our opewing our mouths with safety, 
as unconcerned as if we had been posting down to Bath in a britska, W, 
received a flattering and cordial welcome from the Dragooners, aud at thei; 
well-appointed mess table the miseries of our journey per wagon were {oy. 
otten. 

On the following morning, while we were standing on the platform in front 
of the Officers’ quarters, the seutry at the gate of the barrack-yard sent a ues. 
sage to jhe Adjutant to say that an American, with a bear atd some dogs, was 
desirous of exhibiting his animals fur the amusement of the gentlemen. We 
ail went down to the gate, and found that this itinerant Yankce was about to 
get op an entertainment vn a common without the For. Thither we wen: af- 
ter breakfast for lack of better amusement. It so happened that the Officer of 
Engineers quartered here had a celebrated bull-bitch named Nettle, which was 
afterwards re-christened Rose. Nettle, at the time I saw ner, wae cf a" cer. 
tain age,”’ but still in full vigor: she was of a very dark brindle, but the most 
compactly-made auimel of ber species I ever beheld—low, broad, and musey- 
lar; and, although the gamest of her kind, was so gentle and fond with her mas. 
ter and his fricnds as to make her a general favorite. Nettle, or Nell, as we 
called her, had been known to achieve wonders in Eogland in her vocation; 
but her talents and powers had never been called forth on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The Yenkee had some good dogs with him certainly, but none of 
them what we should term first-rate. Tne feilow had a huge bear, upon which 
his tribe of quadrupeds could not make any impression: the bear shook them 
off as readily as you or I, good reader, would dislodge a musquito. The 
Commanding Engiveer was induced to try the pluck of his bitch at this mon- 
strous bruin, and despatched the servant for her to his quarters. She was brought 
aud set at the bear, but the uoprincipled owner of the brute had, unperceived 
by us, lengthened the tether of the baited animal to such an ex:ent that he had 
unlawful liberty : in fact, by the unfair latitude allowed to the besieged party, 
the poor bitch had not a shadow of a chance; the consequence was that poor 
Neli was most severely handled aud cruelly punished by bruin, and she came of 
with a broken leg and two fractured ribs. She was instantly removed from the 
scene of action, and consigned to the hands of the Doctor, who was vo less a 
persouage than sn Assistant Surgeon of the Royal Artillery, rejoicing i the 
name of Quigley, ard with whom the cld bitch was a great favoriie: the 
wounded animal's leg and ribs were instantly set; the former swaddled ia 
splents with Chrstian-like care; Madame Nettle was supplied with a comfort. 
able bed at the Doctor's quarters, and left to lay her sick broth while we re- 
iurned to the Barracks to regale ourselves with more solid fare at the hospitable 
mess table of the 19ta Light Dragoons. 

But merk the sequel, aud the almost incredible game of the crippled ani- 
mal! We were sipping our claret about the tenth hour, when we were called 
from the mess-room by an Artillery-men who had ran from the Fort to the Cavalry 
Barracks to inform us that old Netile hed escaped unperceived from the Doctor's 
quarters, and had been chased by the * bear-leader,”’ bludgeon in hand, vowing 
vengeance against the tarnation howdacious hanimal. Upon seeing the Yaukee, 
we found thet the bitch, to avenge her wrongs and the unfair attack she had 
been subjecied to in the morning, had leaped from Dr. Quigley’s window, some 
feet from the ground, and, notwithstanding her broken leg and ribs, had hobbled 
on her three remaining serviceable pics to the bear’s cage or den outside the 
Fort, and bad attacked him by herself and choked him—for the bear was found 
dead by its discomfited and enreged owner, who would most decidedly have ce- 
stroyed her had not her master’s ‘* bat man” and one or two of the gunners 
and drivers rescued her from the Yankee’s fury. This is one of the most te- 


red exactly as I have related the circumstances. Before her owner left Canada, 
he gave Nell to Captain Jeff, of the Engineers, and I believe Nettle, or Rose, 
as she was afterwards called, breathed her last at the seat of bis forefathers in 
Derbyshire. I was fortunate enough to have a bitch pup from this courageous 
animal, got by a dog of Colone! Cockburn, our Deputy Quarter Master Ge- 
neral. The young-un was the handsomest ard best I ever saw ; and as a proof 
that the oreed was not deteriorated by the cross, she ate her own ears on being 
cropped! The father of this pup bad been given to Colonel Cockburn by “ ould 
Tom Crib,” and was of course “ nothing but a good-un.” 

But my paper says “ Amen.” The voyage homeward and our doings in the 


Garriscn must furnish matter for the next Chapter. 
London (Old) Sporting Magazine for November, 1843. 





MATCHES. 
“Matches are made in Heaven ;”’ at least so says some very sapient gentle- 
man—no matter who—and we believe him. We only wish for our own sake, 
that heaven would make many more such. Firstof all among matches ranks 
the love match. which is, we presume, the one espec ally alluded to as being 
made in Heaven. This is certainly the most delectable thing in existence, un- 
der any possible circumstances; but if it be mixed up with a little money ‘4 
little farm,’’ and a litle cottage * by the brook,” then you have the very poetry 
of pleasure, Elysium uponearth. Next comes the matcli de convenance. This 
means, we suppose, when two worthy old papas, each of whom owns in his 
own right,a soug little estate, and these little estates lie contiguous. They 
likewise own between them, the one a son, the other a daughter, neither very 
romantic nor anything of that sort; and the two old papas put their heads to- 
gether and arrange that the best way for them to keep the two estates togetier, 
is to unite the young folks, The latter consent, without any to-do on either 
side, or any empressment. This makes a very substantial match; we wou 
not object to it ourselves; it isa match de convenance. 

Then there is the monied ma'ch—not a rare thing on earth—and which, 
though much decried by rich uncles and goaty old fathers, is very much affected 
by nice young heiresses and mustachoed fortune-hunters. Some of these (urn 
out very differently from what some of the parties anticipated—(there’s wis!'m 
for you). The worst of matches—for we have not room to enumerate a lilié 
of them—is the forced match. This is bad. ‘Bad’ as we wish to get mar 
ried, we should kick at this, unless they tried to marry us to some nice |i't'¢ 
Queen—of Spain for example—or something of that surt. Asa general re 
these matches are bad forall but the lawyers; ¢hey revel in their fruits a 10 
horns o’ plenty. 

But to descend in the scale of creation, there is another match worthy of a 
tention; we mean a race match. In race matches we glory; they are @ de- 
hgbt untous. It is the form which sport on the turf takes when it most intor 
cates. Sweeps akes poasess their imterest from a variety of consierations 
having reference to velue of stock, strains of bluod, theories of breeding and 
the like. Purse races and Queen's Plates, Handicaps and Hurdle races, have 
each their separate charm, independent of the predominant pleasures of ‘8 
course—the contest between noble bloods. But the match race is stripped ° 
a!l extrinsic sources of interest ; it furoishes n ite most simple and yet ©o™ 
centrated form the excitement of the pleasures of the turf. Indeed do ¥° 
glory on a race match. 

But descend again in the scale of creation, and you reach the most numer” 
class of all, the lucifer match. These certainly ere not ‘*made in Heave p 
Meny a sinner, we doudt-not, wishes they were, or at least that the elements 
which enter into their composition were not to be found in such quantities 10! 
region regarded as the antip des of Heaven. Our thoughts have beev led to 





the general subject of matches, by this last description of a genus puuberiag 
such a variety of species We have lately seen sume statistics of the nombet 
of matches of the Lucifer order sold yearly in London, Wee intevded to 5* 
zard a conjecture as to the number sold here, founded upon our own at 
tion and experience, but we were seon lost in a labyrinth of figures.” 
found upon taking *‘ @ genera! average,” that boxes of matches were awe 
to us precisely twenty times daily. This, multiphed by 365, gives @ prodige . 
number of presentations, (The reader must work his own problem; ee 
nish the elements.) Of these presentations we buy about one sevelty- “ 
part. Now, presuming that matches are not more frequeutly offered us a 
sale, than our neighbors who go out of doors, and that we use about the - 
number that other people do—who don’t smoke—and calling the populatier 
the city 110,000, the question is, What is the number of matches suid ip - 
Orleans yearly ! 
And this we take it is about as clear and convincing a process of arriv 
the statistics of lucifer matches in New Orleans, as that e:nployed in cuning ‘ 
those conclusions in London, wh‘ch we see travelling the round of the ye 
It is astonishing the impudence with which such pretended calculations nari f? 
forth by the press. One of a similar nature has lately been going the rv". 
relation to coal, suggested by a large supply ordered for the French "4vy: 


ing at 





nreron'n w - 
many thousands of coals were ordered, as was said, without mention'ng 


wnarkable instances of indomitable courege in a bull-dog I ever met, and occur- 
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cher thousan 's of ba hels or barrels, of tons orchaldrons. It is universally co- 
pied thas prt.t:', @ud forch wth a huge calculati 0 1s projected upon it to show 
rhe moeral resources of Penss,lvania or Arkansas or Nova Scotia. But so 
egoes the world, aad 8» go editors wheu they are called on for copy. 





ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF WASHINGTON. 


During @ pro'racted sojourn in the Old Dominion, immediately subseq ent to 
the year 1820, I once took a leisurely tour to Mount Vernon, and then to the 
birth-place and other scenes of the early life of Washington, for the purpose, 
ot only of gratifying my feelings by viewing places hallowed by the memory 
of aman whose name and deeds had, from my childhood, occupied so much 
space in my mind, but also to see what new incidents connected with | is pri- 
vate character might yet be gleaned among the old inhabitants who bd per- 
sonally known him. And it was in this ramble, made in'eresting and pivasant 
from the oature of its object, and the atientions of the most hospitable people 
on earth, that I fell in with a ven rable and highly intelligent rela ive of 
Washington, whom I soon found to be, from baving lived much in the Gene- 
ral’s family, and acced for some years as bis private secretary, a rich de; wsitory 
o’ what I was anx ous to learn; aud from him [ vbtained, among many others 
tbat less interested me, the following reminiscences, which, [ believe, have 
never been pub'ished, but which may nevertheless be relied on as m vutely 
correct :— 

“On one of Washing'on’s return visits to Mount Vernon, while commander- 
u-chief of the r-voluciouary armies,” said my informant, whom I shail call 
Capt. L., “ he came to Fredericksburgh to pay his respects to his aged mother. 
And wheo abo i to take his leave of her, he brought in a small bag of silver 
dollars, and » acirg them on the table before her, said : 

“ ‘Here, mother, not knowing wher I may be permitted to visit you again, 
{ have brought you tiese, to be used by you as your comforts shall require, or 
as your pleasure shail dictate. And I hope you will be free to accept and use 
thm. 

‘You was ai ways good and dutifui to me, George,’ replied she with emo- 
tion; ‘and I have ofteu taxed myself, in your absence of late years, with being 
backward in maki g suitaole acknowledgments to you, and resolved within my- 
sell, that when I uext saw you, I would hsve a more familiar talk with you, 
aid tell you how much [ think of your kind—very kind attentions. But it has 
a ways happened. that when I sgain found myself in your presence, the thought 
of your elevation by your countrymen, or something else, which I cannot define, 
his prevented ine from talking to you, as I shoald to my other chiidren.’ 

‘' Washington attempted some playful reply, but could not succeed in dis- 
arming even his mother of the awe which his presence never failed to inspire 
in the bosoms of all who approached bim. 

* Washington, while in the army, was known to be exceedingly careful of 
h man lives; and he applied the principle to the brute creation, by abstaining 
from the destruction of all animals, however inferior, whenever it could be 
dove consistently with the safety and absolute wants of man, with unusual 
scrup lo.sness. Aa I was once walking with him over the grounds of Mount 
Vernor, a small snake of a harm’ess species, appeared in our pah. I instinct- 
ively lifted my heel to crush it; when he instantly caught my arm, and ina 
tone Of earnest expostulation, exclaimed : 

“ *Siay, sir! Is there not room enough in the world for you and that harm- 
levs little reptile? Remember, that life is all—everything to the creature, and 
cannot be unnecessarily taken without indirectly impugaing its Creator, who 
bestowed it to be enjoyed, with its appropriate pleasures, through its natural | 
teri of existence.’ 

'' The same system and order which was exhivited by Washington in all his | 
pu lic transactions, was seen in all his private acts and domestic arrangements ; 
even his charities, which were not stinted, were nicely systematized. It was 
hscustom, in years of plenty, to hoard up gran against times of scarcity 
And when such times arrived he threw open his store-house to the poor ; and 
however irresponsible they might be, he always made it a point to supply them 
i, preference to others with all the grain they needed at the old or ordinary 
prces, for which he regularly touk their bonds or notes, but never demanded 
payment. 

* Some writers, in treating of the private character of Gen. Washington, 
jitmate that be was a man of warm temper, which would often have exhibited 
itself but for his great seif-command His self-command was undoudtedly 
great, but I donot think he had often to exercise it to prevent any outbreaks 
of passion. On the coatrary I believe him to have been mild, and not easily 
ruffled ; certainly quite as much sv as men in general I never saw him angry , 
ut once in my life. And this was considered so remarkable a thing by my- 
self, as well as his family, that aithough we knew he had good cause to be pro- 
voked, or such at least as would have provoked most other men to anger, we 
vere yet greatly surprised, and looked upon it as quite an anomaly in the Gene- 
a\’s life. It happened while he was President and travelling in his carriage, 
v.th a small retinue of outriders, from Mount Vernon to Pailadelphia. 1t was 
duriog the first day of our journey, and we were passing through the barrens 
of Maryland, where, at intervals of a few miles, the solitude of the road was | 
relieved at that time by a set of low taverns or grogveries, at which we did not 
\hiak of stopping. But we had a thonghtless young man in our train, who by 
favor had beeu admutted into the family as a sort of gentleman attendant, and 
who seemed much more inclined to patronize these places. The General, by 
hs request, had permitted him to ride a favorite young mare which he had 
raised on his plantation, and of which he was exceedingly careful, the anima! 
being almost as s!'ght in proportions as a roebuck, and very high-spirited. But | 

the young feiluw, : otwithstanding the intimations he had received at starting 

) deal gently wit her, appeared bent on testing her speed ond other qualities, 
and that too in 4 :nanner little hkely to meet with favor ina men of Washing- 
too’s high sen e uf propriety. He would leave the train, and riding up to one 

' (hese liquurio z establishments, there remain till we were out of sight; when 
he would come vp upon the run, ride with us awaile, and gallop on forward to 
the next, This be repeated three times, the last of which brought the metile- 
svine creature to a foam aud evidently much fretted her. At the first trans- 
gression thus comautted against the General's orders respecting the mare, as 
weil as against his known sense of propriety, he seemed surprised, looking as 
i! be wondered at the young man’s temerity, and contented himself with throw- 
ing after uim a glance of dispieasure. At the second, he appeared highly in- 
ceased, although he said nothing, and repressed bis indignation, acting as if he 
tuought ‘his must be the last offence, for the punishment of which he chose a 
private occasion. But as the offender rode up the third time, Washington has- 
tily threw open the carriage window, aud asking the driver to halt, suarply or- 
dered the former alongside ; when with uplifted cane, and a tone and emphasis 
which startled us all, and made the culprit shrink and tremble like a leaf, he 
exclaimed, ‘ Look you, sir! Your conduct is insufferable! Fall in behind 
there, sir; and as sure as you leave us again, I will break every bone in your 
skin !? 

[tis needless; I presume, to say, that the offence was not repeated, or that 
‘ue young gallant needed any more taming. J 

* Here,” sau Capi. L., now taking from a drawer and handing me for inspec: 
ton adeed of Washington's drafting, so singularly brief as to be all embraced 
10 Seven or eight lines written in a bo!d band across a half sheet of short fools 
cap, yet constituting though not one word could have been spared, a convey- 
ance of real estate to the grantee aud heirs, which, as far as could be perceived, 
was perfectly legal ; * Here is a deed of a plantation trom General Washington 
to me, which I show you, not only as a curiosity of itself, but for the sake of 
\atroducing the pleasant little incident out of which it originated. Svon after 
leaving the Geveral’s employment, I chanced to be riding through the interior 
0! Virginia, when [ came across a deserted plantation, the situation and general 
appearance of which, though overrun with weeds and bushes, yet pleased me 
so much, that | took the first opportunity to make some inquiries concerning its 
Ownership, dcc , and was told that it was supposed to belong to Genera! Wash- 
ington. The night after I reached home, I went to sleep thinking of this plan- 
tation, and wondering that I, who supposed I knew all Washington's lauds, ne- 
ver heard of it before; when I happened, I know not why, to dream that the 
General made a present of it to me. The next day, as 11 further happened, I 
rode over to Mount Vernon, the General being then at home. After attending 
\o the more immediate object of my visit, I asked him if he owned such a plan- 
‘ation as the one I had seen, now describing it to him. At first he replied in 
the negative, but soen rising and goig to consult a book in which he kept a 
record of all his deeds, be said he did own this tract of land, but though of va- 
‘ue, he had entirely overlooked it for some years. ; 

* ‘Weill, General,’ said I, banteringly, “I dreamed last night that you gave 
me that plantation.’ ; 

* Washington, contrary to his usual habit, laughed outright, and observed, 

“* You did not dream Mount Vernon away from me, did you, sir! : 

“*Ob no, I was not so grasping as that. though I honestly had the dream, I 
replied i: the same vein of pleesantry ; when nothing more being said, the af- 
(air on my part passed from my mind as a joke, and was forgotten. It seemed, 
Cowever, that my dream was not so vain a one as I had supposed : for the aext 
morning, as I was taking my leave, the General dropped a folded paper into 
my hat, carelessly remarking that I could examine it at some leisure opportu: 
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TO MR. SIMPSON. 

Dear Sir, I hear in various quarters, 

That Thespis has suspended payment, 
And makes the wlanagers his martyrs, 

And scarce allows them food or raiment. 
Indeed so very bad they say ‘tis 
That tragedy is weeping gratis, 

That throat of singer, leg of dancer, 
Suretch nightly o'er an empty pit, 

That vaudevilles, themselves don’t answer, 
Aud farces fail though stuffed with wit. 


Such is the cave, you seek the cause: 

Why nothing ever pays or draws, 

You serk it fer and seek it wide, 

Wide of the truth on every side: 

In eye of actress, fiddier’s bow, 

In painter’s brush, in dancers toe, 

In playwright’s pen and poet's brain, 

You seek this cause, but seek in vain. 

When your mention seems to waste, 

You fall to blaming ;ublic tase, 

Declare this cash and cotton age, 

Has lost al! relish for the stage, 

That men are grown so coarse and rude, 
No wit can charm nor music win ’em, 

From whence sixteenthly yuu conclude, 
And lastly, that the devil’s in ’em. 


Perhaps he is, but this suggestion 

Being a point of pure theology, 
And foreign to the present question, 

I pass it by without apology, 
Seeking to lead your thoughts’ confusion, 
To some more practical conclusion. 

Because this doubt that puzz'es you, 
Is a transparent thing to me, 

As plain and easv to my view, 

As simple as an A, B,C; 

Indeed the cause of your despair, 
The thing that makes your houses thin, 

Touches us all exactly there, 
When A, B, C's are beaten in. 


Ay, there's the rub, the bench is hard, 
Much harder than the fortunes are 
Of king or lover sung by bard, 
And ranted by the ruling star. 


You give us cramp for want of space, 
For want of cushions make us sore, 

And when we leave the infernal place, 
We leave it to return no more. 


You think perhaps because you know 
That some two thousand years ago, 
When the primeval Thespis play'd 





| guished farmer of that county, writes to the editors of the ‘“‘ Central New 


His rustic scenes beneath the shede, 
An oak tree serving fo: a house, 
The audience roosted in the boughs, 
That roofs show much of mmwd and movemen’, 
And benches are a great improvement ; 
But I must tell you we at home 
Have cusbioned chairs and elbow room, 
And space for legs, and some to spare, 
And we can read our Saakspeare there. 
Cons der this, cunsult our ease, 

Provide us some luxurious fittings, 
Then if your entertainments please, 


We’il come and give you frequent sittings. 
N. Y. American, of Tuesday. 








SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 
From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 


In a letter dated Cortland, October 13, 1843, Mr. H. S. Ranpact, a distin- 


York Farmer” :—“I had on the ground [atthe County Fair] a yearling buck 
and ewe fromthe flock ot our friend, 5. W. Jewett, of Weybridge, Ver- 
mont, which Isheared of well washed wool afier all the loss of their jour- 
ney, the buck, 8 Ibs. the ewe 5 lbs. 12 oz. They were got bv h:s celebrated 
buck, “ Fortune,” apicture of which appeared in the last volume of the 
transactions of the Siate Agricultural Suciety. My buck when four years 
old will probably average 12 |bs., as that would not be so great as the increase 
on his sire. Their carcasses are ‘ enormous” for Merinos, and they are 
well formed. Let say what he will, Jewett’s sheep cannot be beaten. 
[ had bucks and ewes on the ground from several other stocks, nearly equal- 
lingthe above. ‘There were also some beautiful Downs, Leicesters, &c., be- 
longing to various individuals.” ; wa . 

Having made free to censure the free trade politics of Mr.S W. Jewett, 
and tocomment upon an article from his pea published in the Cultivator, in 
which we thought he did injastice tothe wool growers of the great prairies 
out West, we are the more willing to notice, and commend his eminent talent 
and success as a breeder of fine wooled sheep. 

Ir the character of Mr. Randall were not above all suspicion, it would ap- 
pear incredible, that a merino buck and ewe, only one year old, should clip 
thirteen pounds of “ well washed wool.” Accoiding to the census returns 
in 1840, there were 5, 118,777 sheep in this state. Their clip that season 
was 9, 845, 295 Ibs.; or lessthantwo pounds of woola head. Their aver- 
age should be as good, at least, as yearling ]ambs or sheep. ‘There are now 
probably six millions of sheep in this State, estimating their fleeces at 2 lbs 
each and at 25 cts per pound, they have yielded a return of three millions ot 
dollars this season. It is not probable that the two yearling sheep from the 
flock of Mr. Jewett have consumed more food than an average.of other sheep 
in the S'ate; and yet these skillfully contrived woo! producing machines, 
have turned out more than three times the average quantity of woo! froma 
given quantity of raw material, each pound of which is worth at least twice | 
as much as that of the average of other sheep. Their fleeces would bring | 
50 cents a pound, and asthe two weighed 13 lbs. 12 oz., this weight multiplied 
by three millions,—the average of male and female sheep in the state,— 
would give 41,333,333 Ibs. of woul. This at50 cents a pound would bring 
to the flock-masters, $20,666,666, instead of $3,000,000, from the same 
amount of vegetable food. The difference is enormous. Te all our six mil- 
lions of sheep should be made to yield on an average, 6 lbs of superior wool 





| to have driven tothe fowr winds of heaven. 





ture it is yet unhesitatingly made, for he is stern and inflexible in purpose, hold - 
mg as mere weakness all compassion towards the erring. The Moslem women, 
too often the victims of this ¢ racter, are usually handsome, shrewd, business- 
like, and clever, accustomed to abject subjection to their lords, yet ruling with 
some authority in the sphere of their own power. 

Native Indian Society: Asiatic Journal. 


: DRINK. 
mae axiom of health more just than that “men never have a true ap- 
rer jive 2 ; phys eat with relish any ordinary food.” It is told of John Bailes, 
cal —. ‘ 1 nee of 128, that his food for the most consisted of brown bread 
Mouheuats rs bis drink water and milk. He had buried the whole town of 
killed heen 7 times over, excepting three or four, and said strong drink 
them all. ater manifestly is the natural beverage of all animals; 
whole pations. as the Mahometans and Hindoos, use it alone as beverage, and, 
unlike other dzink, it does not sate the appetite, but the contrary ; indeed, it 
was observed by Hippocrates, above 2000 years ago, that water drinkers have 
generally keen appetites. Itisa fluid that requires no digestion, for it is not 
necessary that it should undergo any change ; it is the natural menstruaum which 
holds in solution what is essential for the nutrition and healthy functions of the 
body, and what has become refuse after having served its destined office and 
intention in the animal economy. Water, therefore, from its congenial quali- 
ties, can never much disturb the system; and when it does, it is speedily ex- 
pelled by its natural outlets, the skin and kidneys. It is told of Lord Heath- 
field, so well known for his hardy habits of military discipline and watchfulness, 
that “ his food was vegetables, and his drink water, never indulging himself in 
animal food or wine ;’’ and Sir John Sinclair, in his work on longevity, says, in 
his account of Mary Campbell, then aged 105, that ~‘ she prefers pure water to 
any other drink.” The great captain of the age is remarkable for his tempe- 
rate and regular habits, his early rising, the strength and clearness of his intel- 
lect, and his geod health, notwithstanding his advanced age. 








ADVENTURES IN TEXAS. 


A SCAMPER IN THE PRAIRIE OF JACINTO. 





Reacer! Were you ever in a Texan prairie! Probably not. J have been; 
and this was how it happened. When a very young mau, I fourd myself one 
fine morning possessed of a Texas land scrip—tbat is to say, a certificate of the 
Galveston Bay and Texas Land Company, in which it was stated, that, in con- 
sideration of the sum of one thousand dollars, duly paid and delivered by Mr. 
Edward Rivers into the bands of the cashier of the aforesaid company, he, the 
said Edward Rivers, was become entitled to ten thousand acres of Texan land, 
to be selected by himself, or those he should appoint, under the sole condition 
of not infring’ng on the property or rights of the holders of previously given 
certificates. 

Ten thousand acres of the finest land in the world, and under a heaven cotp- 
pared to which, our Maryland sky, bright as it is, appears dull and foggy! It 
was a tempting bait—too good a one not to be caught at by many in those 
times of specu ‘ation ; and accordingly, our free and enlightened citizens bought 
and sold their millions of Texan acres just as readily as they did their thousands 
of towns and villages in Ohio, Indiana, Illinsis, and Michigan, and their tens of 
thousards of shares in banks and railways. It was a speculacive tever, which 
has since, we may hope, been in some degree cured. At any rate, the reme- 
dies applied have been tolerably severe. 


I had not escaped the contagion, and, having got the land on paper, J thought 
[ should like to see it in dirty acres; 30, in company with a friend who had a 
similar vertare, f embarked at Baltimore on board ihe Catcher schooner, and, 
after a three weeks’ voyage, arrived in Galveston Bay. 

Tne grassy shores of this bay, into which tne river Brazos empties itself, 
rise so little above the surface of the water, to which they bear a strong resem- 
blance in color, that tt would be difficult to discover them, were it not for three 
stunted trees growing on the western exiremity of a long lizard-shaped island 
that stretches nearly sixty miles across the bay, and conceals the mouth of the 
river. These trees are the vuly landmara for the mariner ; and, with their ex- 
ception, not a single odject—not a hill, a house, nor so much as a brush, relieves 
the level sameness of the island and adjacent continent. 


_After we had, with some difficulty, got on the inner side of the island, a 
pilot cam@ on board and took charge of the vessel. The first thing he did was 
to run us on a sandbank, off which we got with ro small labor, and by the 
united exertions of sailors and passengers, and at length entered the river. In 
our impatience to land, I and my friend left the schooner in a cockleshell of a 
boat, which upset in the surge. and we found ourselves floundering in the 
water. Luckily it was not very deep, and we escaped with a thorough dreneh- 
Ing. 

When we had scrambled on shore, we gazed about us for some time before 
we could persuade ourselves that we were actually upon land. It was, without 
exception, the etrangest coast we had ever seen, and there was scarcely a pos- 
s.bility of distinguishing the boundary between earth and water. The green 
grass grew down to the edge of the green sea, and there was only the streak 
of white foam left by the latter upoo the former to serve as a line of demarca- 
tion. Before us was a p'ain, a hundred or more miles in extent, covered with 
long, fine grass, roiling in waves before each puff of the sea-breeze, with neither 
tree, nor house, nor hill, to vary the mocorony of the surface. Ten or twelve 
miles toward the north and north west, we distinguished some dark masses, 
which we afierward discovered to be groups of trees; but to our eyes they 
looked exactly like islands in a green sea, and we subsequently learned that 
hey were called islands by the people of the country. it would have been 
difficult to have givea them @ more appropriate name, or one better describing 
thelr appearance, 

Proces’ing aleng the shore, we came to a block-house situated behind a 
small tongue of land projecting into the river, and decorated with the flag of 
the Mexican republic, waving in all its glory from the roof. At that period, 
this was the ouly building of which Galveston harbor could boast. It served 
as customn-house aod as barracks for the garrison, also as the residence of the 
director of customs, and of the civil and military intendant, as head quarters of 
the officer commanding, and, moreover, as hotel and wine and spirit store. 
Alongs:de the board, on which was depicted a sor: of hieroglyphic, intended for 

the Mexican eagle, bung a bottle doing duty as a sign, and the republican ban- 
ner threw its po:ectiag shadow over an announcement of ‘* Brandy, Whisky, 

and Accommodation for Man and Beast.” 

As we approached the house, we saw the who'e garrison assembled before 

the door. It consisted of a dozen dwarfish, spindle-shanked Mexican soldiers, 
none of them so big or half so strong as American boys of fifteen, and whom 
{ would have backed a single Kentucky woodsman, armed with a riding-whip, 
These beroes all sported tremend- 
ous beards, whiskers, and mustaches, and had a habit of knitting their brows, 
in the endeavor, as we supposed, to look fierce and formidable They were 





each, instead of two pounds, of poor wool, the price of the article might be 
reduced one half, and yet the profit of wool growing be increased 50 per | 
nt. 
a does it happen that of two sheep in the same flock, feeding on the | 
same food, and breathing the same air, one will clip 8 lbs. of wool, and the 
other but 2 pounds ? And it often happens, as has been tested by accurate 
experiment. that the one which yields the more wool, consumes less food than 


the other. ; . > 
The developments of the capillary organs in sheep which form wool, and 


ticalimportance. By skilful breeding it takes but a few generations to qua- 
druple the value of the annual product of wool, butter and cheese, obtained 
fron any amount of land and labor. | a 

A critical discussion of animal physiology , however, comes not within the 
line of editorials for a city daily newspaper. We commend the study of 
these branches of rural economy to the altention of every psactical farmer. 





THE MOSLEM CHARACTER. 

The Moslem, as the conqueror of the Hindu, next attracts attention: the 
haughty, overbearing Moslem. His ponderous turban, glossy beard, and flow- 
ing garments bespeak him as he is, full of self-esteem, effeminate, and proud. 
Instructed to disseminate ‘his faith, yet knowing no means of conversion but 
the sword ; as a noble, he is fiercely bigoted ; as a divine, he is, too often, gross- 
ly ignorant, and, turning to his Koran, loves texts and dogmas in lieu of toler- 
ance and charity ; while, as a man of learning, poetry and the inflated histories 
of his demigods usurp the place of useful knowledge. The Moslem is fond 
of compliment, cunningly-devised tales, showy garments, and intrigue of every 
description, shading foilage, and gaudily coloured flowers. He is superlative 
in all things, in his improbable anecdotes, i his highly-tinted descriptions, in 
his own personal sense of importance, In the character of all that he may say 
or do. 
ness of his arms and accoutrements, In : 
followers ; the ordinances of his faith, in such as please him not, sit easily on 


his conscience ; commanded to frequent ablution, :in | ) 
not to use sand instead of water ; forbidden to indulge in wine, he solaces him- 





aity. I did so, and to my agreeable surprise, found it to be this very deed, 
made out, probably, after I had retired the night before, and conveying, as you 
perceive, for the cynsideration of natural affection, the valuable plantation I 
had discovered. D. P. T. 


Montpelier, Vr., Oct., 1813. 
“ vee Democratic Review for Dec. 


self with strong liquors ; sworn to strict observance ef the truth, none prevari- 


cate so cunningly and, therefore, to speak leasing like a Persian, to be as dirty 


as a Sindhian, or to drink like a Belooche are fair comparisons. > 
has a high sense of family honour, and this is often his strongest principle o 


The Moslem 





‘ action ; if its call demands the sacrifice of all the gentle affections of his na- 


| they were so dee,iy engrossed that they took no notice of our approach. 


of the lasteal glands in cows, which secrete milk, is a science of great prac- | 


He delights in war, in the number and trappings of his horse, in the fine- | 
in the number and truculent bearing of his | 


even in health, he scruples | 


crowding round a table of rough planks, and playing a game of cards, in which 
Their 
officer, however, came out of the house to meet us. 

Captain Cotton, formerly editor of the Mexican Gazette, now civil and mili- 
tary commandant at Galveston, customs-director, harbor-master, and tavern- 
keeper, and a Yankee to boot, seemed to trouble himself very little about his 
various dignities and titles. He produced some capital French and Spanish 
| wine, which, it isto be presumed, he got duty free, and welcomed us to Texas. 
| We were presently jxined by some of our fellow-passengers, who seemed as 
bewildered as we had been at the billiard-table appearance of the country. In- 
deed, the place looked so desolate and uninvi ing, that there was little induce- 
ment to remain on terra firma; and it was with a feeling of relief that we once 
more found ourselves on board the schooner. 

We took three days to sail up the river Brazos to the town of Brazoria, a 
distance of thirty miles. On the first day, nothing but meadow-land was visible 
on either side of us; but, on the second, the monvtonous grass-covered sur- 
face was varied by islands of trees, and, about twenty miles from the month of 
the river, we passed through a forest of sycamores, and saw several herds of 
deer and flocks of wild turkeys. At length we reached Brazoria, which, at the 
time I speak of, namely, in the year 1832, was an important city—for Texas, 
» that is to say—consisting of upward of thirty houses, three of which were of 
| brick, three of planks, and the remainder of logs. All the inhabicants were 
| Americans, and the streets arranged in American fashion, in straight lines and 
| at right angles. The only objection to the place was, that in the wet season it 

was al! under water; but the Brezorians overlooked this little inconvenience, 

in consideration of the inexhaustible fruitfulness of the soil. It was the begin- 

ning of March when we arrived, and yet there was already an abundance of new 
| potatoes, bean, peas, and artichokes, all of the fiuest sorts and most delicious 
| flavor. ; 

At Brazoria, my friend and myself had the satisfaction of learning that our 
land-certificates, for which we had each paid a thousand dollars, were werth ex- 
“actly nothing—just so mach waste paper, in short—unless we chose ta con- 
fern toa condition to waich oor worthy friends, the Galveston Bay and Texas 





Lind Company, had never made the smallest allusion. 

It appeared, that in the year 1824, the Mexican Congress had passed an act 
‘for the eacouragement of emigratioa from the United States to Texas. In 
| consequence of this act, an agreement was entered into with contractors, oF 


¢| empresarios, as they call them in Mexico, who had bound themselves to bring 


a certain number of settlers into Texas within a given time, and without doy 
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ment had enga ; 
lenges to every hundred families; but to this agreement one condition was 


attached, and it was, that all settlers should be, or become, Roman Catholics, | 


they were liable to be turned out any day at the point of the bayonet. 
This information threw us into no small perplexity. It was clear that we. 
bad been duped, completely bubbled, by the rascally Land Company ; that, as 
heretics, the Mexican government would have nothing to say to us; and that, 
unless we chose tu become converts to the Romish Church, we might whistle 
for ovr acres, and light our pipes with the certificate. Our Yankee friends at 
Brazoria, Lowever, laughed at our dilemma, and told us that we were only in 
the same pl bt as bune reds of our countrymen, who had come to Texas in total 
ignorance of this condition, but who had not the less taken possession of their 
land and settled there ; that they themselves were among the number, and that, 
although it was just as likely they would turn negroes as Roman Catholics, they 
had no idea of being turned out of their houses and plantations; that, at any 
rate, if the Mexicans tried it, they had their rifles with them, and should be 
apt, they reckored, to burn powder before they allowed themselves to be kicked 
off such an almighty fine piece of soil. So, after a while, we began to think, 
that as we had paid our money and come so far, we might do as others had done 
before us—occupy our land and wait the course of events. The next diy we 
each bought a horse, or mustang, as they call them there, which animals were 
selling at Brazoria for next to nothing, and rode out into the prairie to look for a 
convenient spot to settle. 
mustangs are small horses, rarely above fourteen hands high, and are 
descented from the Spanish breed introduced by the original conquerors of the 
country. During the three centurtes that have elapsed since the conquest of 
Mexico, they have increased and multiplied to an extraordinary extent, and are 
to be found in vast droves in the Texan prairies, although they are now begin- 
- ning to become somewhat scarcer. Thoy are taken with the lasso, concerning 
which instrument or weapon I will here say a word or two, notwithstanding that 
it has often been described. 

The lasso is usually from twenty to thirty feet long, very flexible, and com- 
posed of strips of twisted ox-hide. Oue end is fastened to the saddle, and the 
other, which forms a running noose, held in the hand of the hunter, who. thus 
equipped, rides out into the prairie. When he discovers a troop of wild horses, 
he manceuvres to get to windward of them, and then to approach as near them 
as possible. If he is an experienced hand, the horses seldom or never escape 
him, and as soon as he finds himself within twenty or thirty feet of them, be 
throws the noose with unerring aim cver the neck of the one he has selected 
for his prey. This done, he turns his own horse sharp round, gives him the 
spur, and gallops away, dragging his unfortunate captive after him. breathless, 
and with his windpipe so compressed by the noose, that he is unable to make 
the smallest resistance, and after a few yards, falls headlong to the ground, and 
lies motionless and almost lifeless, sometimes indeed badly burt and disabled. 
From this day forward, the horse which has been thus caught never forgets the 
jasso ; the mere sight of it makes him tremble in every limb; and, however 
wild he may be, it is sufficient to show it to him, or lay it on his neck, to ren- 
der him as tame and docile as a lamb. 

The horse taken, next comes the breaking in, which is effected in a no less 
brotal manner than his capture. The eyes of the unfortunate animal are cov- 
ered with a bandage, and a tremendous bit, a pound weight or more, clapped 
into his mouth ; the horse breaker puts on a pair of spurs six inches long. and 
with rowels like penknives, and jamping on his back, urges him to his very ut- 
most speed. If the horse tries to rear, or turns restive, one pull, and not a very 
hard one either, at the instrument of torture they call a bit, is sufficient to tear 
his mouth to shreds, and cause the blood to flow in streams. I have myself 
seen horses’ teeth broken with these barbarous bits. The poor beast whinnies 
and groans with pain and terror; but there ie no help for him. the spurs are 
at his flanks, and on he goes full gallop, till he is ready to sink from fatigue 
and exhaustion. He then hasa quarter of an hour’s rest allowed him; but 
scarcely does he begin to recover breath, which has been ridden or spurred ou! 
of his body, when he is again mounted, and has to go through the same violent 
process as before. If he breaks down during this rude trial, he is either knocked 
on the head or driven away as useless; but if he holds out, he is marked with 
a hot iron, and left to grsze on the prairie. Henceforward, there is no par- 
ticular difficulty in catching him when wanted ; the wildness of the horse is 
completely punished out of him, but for it is substituted the most confirmed 
vice and malice that it is possible to conceive. These mustangs are unques- 
tionably the most deceitful and spiteful of al! the equine race. They seem tobe 
perpetually looking out for an opportunity of playing their master a trick ; and, 
very soon after! got possession of mine, I was nearly paying for him in a way 
that I had not calculated upon. 

We were going to Bolivar, and had to cross the river Brazos. I was the 
\ast but one to get into the boat, and was leading my horse carelessly by the 
bridle. Just as [ was about to step in, a sudden jerk, and a cry of “ mind your 
beast !” made me jump on one side ; and lucky it was that I did so. My mus 
tang had suddenly sprung back, reared up, and then thrown himself forward 
upon me with such force and fury, that, as I got out of his way, his fore feet 
went completely through the bottom of the boat. Ineverin my life saw an 
anima! in such a paroxysm of rage. He curled up his lips till his whole range 
of teeth was visible, his eyes literally shot fire, while the foam flew from his 
mouth, and he gave a wild screaming neigh that had something quite diabolical 
in its sound. I was standing perfectly thunderstruck at this scene, when one 
of the party took a lasso and very quietly laid it over the animal’s neck. The 
effect was really magical. With closed mouth, drooping ears, and head low, 
there stood the mustang, as meek and docile as my old jackass. The change 
was so sudden and comical, that we al! burst out laughing; although, wher I 
came to reflect on the danger I had run, it required al! my love of horses to 
prevent me from shooting the brute upon tke spot. 

Mounted upon this ticklish steed, and in company with my friend, I made 
various excursions to Bolivar, Marion, Columbia, Anahuac, incipient cities, 
consisting of from five to twenty houses. We also visited numerous plantations 
and clearings, to the owners of some of which we were known, or had messages 
of imtroduction ; but either with or without such recommendations, we always 
found a hearty welcome and hospitable reception, and it was rare that we were 
allowed to pay for our en‘ertainment. 

We arrived one day at a clearing, which lay a few miles off the way from 
Harrisburg to San Felipe de Austin, and belonged to a Mr. Neal. He had 
been three years in the country, occupying himself with the breeding of cattle, 
which is unquestionably the most agreeable, as well as profitable, occupation 
that can be followed in Texas. He had between seven and eight hundred head 
of cattle, and from fifty to sixty horses, all mustangs. His plantation, like 
nearly all the plantations in Texas at that time, was as yet in a very rough 
state ; and his house, although roomy and comfortable enough inside, was built 
of unhewn tree-trunks, in true backwoodsman style. It was situated on the 

border of one of the islands, or groups of trees, and stood between two gigan- 
te sycamores, which sheltered it from the sun and wind In front, and as far 
as could be seen, lay the prairie, covered with its waving grass and many- 
colored flowers ; behind the dwelling srose the cluster of forest trees in all 
theix primeval majesty, laced and bound together by an intinity of wild vines, 
which shot their tendrils and clinging branches hundreds of feet upward to the 


out, so as to form a half circle, and drive the cattle toward the house. 


to the Mexican goveroment. On the other hand, the Mexican govern- | quarter of a mile. They remained quite quiet. We rode round them, and in | it may seem, gave this persuasion increased strength. Home bred and gent!y 


ged to furnish land to these emigrants at the rate of five square like manner got in rear of a second and third drove, and then began to spread nurtured as I was, my life before coming te Texas had been by no means one 
of adventure, acd I was so used to sleep with a roof over my head, that when 


Hicherto my mustasg had behaved exceedingly well, contering freely along, | I saw it getting dusk I felt cer'ain that I could not be far from the house. 
Failing this, the validity of their claims to the land was not recognized, and and not attempting to piay any tricks. I had scarcely, however, left the re- |The idea fized itself so strongly in my mind, taat I involuntarily spurred iny 


was possessed began to wake up. The mustangs belonging to the plantation 
were grazing some three quarters of a mile off ; and no svover did my beast catch 
sight of them, than he commenced practising every species of jump and leap 
that it is possible for a horse to execute, and many of a nature so extraordinary, 
that I should have thought no brute that ever went on four legs would have 
been able to accomplish them. He shied, reared, pranced, leaped forward, 
backward, and sideways; in short, played such infernal pranks, that, although 
a practised rider, I found it no easy matter to keep my seat. I began heartily 
to regret that I had brought no lasso with me, which would have tamed bim at 
once, and that, contrary to Mr. Neal's advice, | had put on my American bit in- 
stead of a Mexican one. Without these auxiliaries, all my horsemanship was 
useless. The brute galloped like a mad creature some five hundred yards, 
caring nothing for my efforts to stop him; and then, finding himself close to 
the troop of mustangs, he stopped suddenly short, threw his head between his 
forelegs, and his hind feet into the air, with such vicious violence, that I was 
pitched clean out of the saddle. Before 1 well knew where I was, I had the 
satisfaction of seeing him put his fore feet on the bridle, pull bit and dridoon 
out of his mou:h, and then, with a neigh of exultatior, spring into the midst of 
the herd of mustangs. 





| ma nder of the party a couple of hundred yards, when the devil by which he | mustang, and trotted on, peering out through the now fasi-gathering gloom, in 
| ex pectation of seeing a light. Several times I fancied I heard the barking of 


the dogs, the cattie lowing, or the merry levgh of the children. 

“ Hurrah ! there is the house at last—I see the lights in the parlor win- 
dows.” 

I urged my horse on, but when I came near the house, it proved to be an 
island of trees. What I had taken for cand es were fire flies, that now issurd 
in swarms from out of the darkness of the island, and spread themselves over 
the prairie, darting about in every direction, their smal! biue flames literai|y 
lighting up the plain, and making it appear as if [ were surrounded by a sea of 
Bengal fire. It is impossible to conceive anything more bewildering than such 
a ride as mine, on a warm March night, through the interminable, never vary. 
ing prairie. Overhead the deep blue firmament, with its hosts of bright stars , 
at mv feet, and all round, an ocean of magical light, myriads of firefl:es floatins 
upon the soft stillair. Tome it was | ke a scene of enchantment. [ cou!d 
distinguish every blade of grass, every flower, each leaf on the trees, but ai] 9 
a strange unnatural sort of light, aud in altered colors. Tube roses and aster, 
prairie roses ond geraniums, dahlias and vine branches, began to wave and 
move, to range themselves in ranks and rows. The whole vegetable word 
around me seemed to dance, as the swarms of living lights passed over jr. 





I got up out of the long grass in a towering passion. One of the negroes 
who was nearest tome came galloping to my assistance, and begged me to let 
the beast run for a while, and that when Anthony, the huntsman, came, he would 
soon catch him, I was too angry to listento reason, and I ordered him to get 
off his horse, and let me mount. The black begged and prayed of me not to 
ride after the brute ; and Mr. Neal, who was some distance off, shouted to me, 
as loud as he could, for Heaven's sake, to stop—that I did not know what it 
was to chase a wild horse in a Texan prairie, and that I must not fancy myself 
in the meadows of Louisiana or Florida. [| paid ao attention to all this—! was 
in too great a rage at the trick the beast had played me, and jumping on the 
negro’s horse, J galloped away like mad. 

My rebellious steed was grazing quietly with his companions, and he allowed 
me to come within a couple of hundred paces of him; but just as J,had prepar- 
ed the lasso, which was fastened to the negro’s saddle bow, he gave a start, and 
galloped off some distance farther, I after him. Again he made a pause, acd 
munched a mouthful of grass—then off again for another half mile. This time 
I had great hopes of catching him, for he let me come within a hundred yards ; 
but, just as | was creeping up to him, away he went with one of his sbrill 
neighs. When I galloped fast he went faster, when I rode slowly he slack: ned 
his pace. At least ten times did he let me approach him within a couple of 
hundred yards, without for that being a bit nearer getting hold of him. It was 
certainly high time to desist from such a mad chase, but I never dreamed of 
doing so; and indeed the Jonger it lasted, the more obstinate I got I rode on 
after the beast, who kept letting me come nearer and nearer, and then darted off 
again with hie loud-laughing ne gh. It was this inferral neigh that made me so 
savage—there was something so spiteful and triumphant in it, as though ‘oe 
animal knew he was making a fool of me, and exulted in sodoing. At last, 
however, I got so sick of my horse-hunt that I determined to make < last trial, 
and, if that failed, to turn back. The runaway had stopped neer one of the 
is'ands of trees, and was grazing quite close to its edge. I thought that if | 
were to creep round to the other side of the island, and then steal across it 
through ihe trees, I should be able to throw the !asso over his head, or, at any 
rate, to drive him back to the house. This plan | put in execution—rode round 
the island, then through it, lasso in hand, and 4s softly as if I had been riding 
over eggs. To my consternation, however, on arriving at the edge of trees, and 
at the exact spot where, only a few minutes before, | had seen the mustang 
grazing. no signs of him were to be perceived. [ made the circuit of the island, 
but in vain—the aninal bad disappeared. With ahearty curse, I pu: spurs to 
my horse, and started off tu ride back to the plantation. . 

Neither the plantation, the cattle, nor my companions, were visible, it is 
true ; but this gave me no uneasiness. [| felt sure that I knew the direction in 
which I had come, and that the island I had just leti was one which was visible 
from the house, while al! around me were such numerous tracks of horses, that 
the possibility of my having lost my way never occurred to me, and I rode on 
quite unconcernedly. 

After riding for about an hour, however, I began to find the time rather long. 
IT looked at my watch It was past one o'clock We had started at nine, and 
allowing an hour and a half to have been spent in finding the cattle, [ had 
passed nearly three hours in my wild and unsuccessful hunt. [ began to 
think that I must have got farther from the plantation than | had as yet sup- 
posed. 

It was toward the end of March, the day clear and warm, just like a May- 
day in the Southern States. The sun was now shining brigbtiv ont, but the 
early part of the morninh had been somewhat foggy; and, as I had only ar- 
rived at the plantation the day before, and had passed the whole afternoon ani 
evening indoors, I bad 00 opportunity of getting acquainted with the bearings 
of the house. Ths reflection began to make me rather uneasy, particularly 
when [ remembered the entreaties of the negro, and the loud «xhortations of 


Mr. Neal addressed to me as I rode away. | said to myself, however, thet | 
could not be more than ten or fifteen miles from the plantation, that I should 
soon come in sight of the herds of cattle, and that then there would be no dif- 


ficulty in finding my way. But when I had ridden another hour without seeing 
the smal'est sign either of man or beast, I got ser ously uneasy. io my impa 
tience, I abused poor Neal for not sending somebody to find me. His huntsman, 
I heard, was gone to Anabuac, and would not be back for two or three days ; 
but he might have sent a couple of his lezy negroes. Or, if he had only fired 
a shot of two as asignal. I stopped and listened, in hopes of hearing the crack 
of arifle. But we deepest stillness reigned around, scarcely the chirp of a bird 
was heard—all nature seemed tu be taking the siesta. Ae far as tlie eye could 
reach was a waving sea of grass, here and there an island of trees, but not a 
trace of a human being. At last I thought I had made a discovery. The 
nearest clump of trees was undoubtedly the same which I had admired and 
pointed out to my companions soon after we had left the house. [t bore a 
fantastic resemblance to a snake coiled up and about to dart upon its prey 
About six or seven miles from the plantation we had passed it on our right band 
and if I now kept it upon my left, I could not fail to be going in a proper direc- 
tion. So said, so done. J trotted on most perseveringly toward the point of 
the horizon where I felt certain the house must lie One hour passed, then a 
second, thena third; every now and then [ stopped and listened, but nothing 
was audible, not a shot nor a shout. But, although I heard notking, I saw 
something which gave me no great pleasure. In the direction in which we had 
ridden out, the grass was very abundant and the flowers scarce; whereas the 
part of the prairie in which I uow found myself presented the appearance of a 
perfect flower-garden, with scarcely a square foot of green to be seev. The 
most variegated carpet of flowers I ever beheld lay unrolled before me; red, 
yellow, violet, blue, every color, every tint was there; millions of the most 
magnificent prairie roses, tube-roses, dahlias, and fifty other kinds of flowers. 
The finest artificial garden im the world would sink into insignificance when 











very top of the trees, embracing and covering the whole island with a green 
net-work, and Converting it into an immense <eers of vine leaves, which Seal 
ba” been +e + aprenagen abode for Bacchus and his train. 
Rese Isiands are one of the most enchanting features uf Texan scener 
Of infinite variety and beauty of fori, and qusinalied in the growth and rom 
nitude of the trees that compose them, they are to be found of all shapes—cir- 
cular, parallelograms, hexagons, octagons—some again twisting and winding 
——— snakes over the brighter surface of the prairie. In no park or 
a“ ally laid-out grounds, would it be possible to find anything equalling these 
na oc shrubberies in beacty and symmetry. In the morning and evening es- 
erm y, when surrounded by a sort of veil of ligh’-grayish mist, and with the 
oriaor.tal beams of the rising or setting sun gleaming through them, they offer 
pictures which it ig Impossib'e to get weary of admiring. 
Me. Neal was a jovial Kentuckian, and he received us with the greatest hos- 
itality, oaly asking in return all the news we could give him from the States. 
tis difficult ta imagine, without having witnessed it, the feverish eagerness 
and Curiosity with which all intelligeuce from their native country is sought 
after and listened to by these dwellers in the desert. Men, women, and child- 
reo, crowded round us; and though we had arrived in the afternoon, it was near 
sunrise before we could escape from the inquiries by which we were over- 
P » and retire to the beds that had been prepared for us. 
! had not slept very leng when I was roused by our worthy Lost. He was 
‘ng Out to catch twenty or thirty oxen. which were wanted for the market at 
ew Orleans. As the kind of chase which takes place after these animals is 


compared with this parterre of nature’s own planting. My horse could 
scarcely make bis way through the wilderness of flowers, and I for a time 
remained lost in admiration of this scene of ex'raordinary beauty. The prairie 
in the distance louked as if cluthed with rainbows that waved to and fro over 
its surface. 

But the difficulties and anxieties of my situation, soon banished al! other 
thoughts, and I rede on with a perfect indifference through a scene, that, under 
other circumstances, would have captivated my entire attention. Al! the sto- 
ries that I had heard of mishaps in these endless prairies, recurred in vivid c.- 
loring to my memory, not mere backwoodsman’s !egends, but facts well au- 
thenticated by persons of undoubted veracity, who had warned me, before I 
came to Texas, against venturing without guide or compass into ihese danger- 
ous wilds. Even men who had been long io the country, were often known to 
lose themselves, and to wander for days and weeks over these oceans of grass, 
where no hil] or variety of surface offers a landmark to the traveller. In sum- 
mer and autumn, such a position would have one danger the less, that is, there 
would be no risk of dying of hunger; for at those seasons the most delicious 
fruits, grapes, plums, peeches, and others, are to be found in abundance. But 
we were now in early spring, end although I saw numbers of peach and plum- 
trees, they were only in blossom. Of game also there was plenty, both fur and 
feather, but I had no gun, and nothing appeared more probable than that I 
should die of hunger, although surrounded by food, and in one of the most 
fruitful countries in the world. This thought flashed suddenly across me, and 
for a moment my heart sunk within me as I tirst perceived the rea! danger of my 





wey interesting and rarely dangerous, we williog! ted the invitati 
accompany him, and havi : Soe and beosbiboal is a Se tee eae a 
n all haste, got ur 
hee rode off fey prairie. ae 
y was half a d>zen strong, consisting of Mr. Neal, my friend and 
ae three negroes. What we had to do was to drive the cattle, which 
and then a tee the prairie in herds of from thirty to fifty head, to the house, 
leseo aud sen of bh were selected for the market were to be taken with the 
seb cade — hig five miles, we came in sight of a drove, splendid ani- 
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stag’s antlers than bull's tee in the distance, have more the appearance of 


We approached the herd first to within a 


position. 

After a time, however, other ideas came to console me. I had been already 
four weeks in the country, and had ridden over a large slice of it in every direc- 
tion, always through prairies, and I had never had any difficulty in finding my 
way. True, but then Ihad always had a compass, and been in company. It 
was this sort of over-confidence aud feeling of security, that had made me ad- 
venture so rashly, and spite of al] warning, in pursuit of the mustang. I had 
not waited to reflect that a little more than four weeks was necessary to make 
one acquainted with the bearings of a district three times as big as New York 
S:ate, Still I thought it impossible that I should have got so far out of the 
right track as not to be able to find the house before nightfall, which was now, 
however, rapidly approaching. Indeed, the first shades of evening, strange as 





Suddenly out of t e sea of fire sounded a loud and long-drawn note. | stop- 
ped, listened, gazed around me. It was not repeated, and [ rede cn. Acan 
the same sound, but this time the cadence was sad and plaintive. Again [ 
made a halt, and listened. It was repeated a thir! time in a ye! more melac- 
choly tone, and T recognized it as the cry of a whip-poor will. Presently 
was answered from a neighboring island by a Katydid. My heart leaped for 
joy at hearmg the note of this bird, the native minstrel of my own dear Mary. 
land =n an instant the house where I was born stood before the eyesight of 
my imagination. There were the negro huts, the garden, the plantation, every- 
thing exactly as T had left it. So powerful was the illusion, that I gave my 
horse the spur, persuaded that my father’s house lay before me. The island, 
too, I tock for the grove that surrounded our house. On reaching its border, | 
literally dismounted, and shouted out for Charon Tommy. There was a stream 
running throngh vur plantation, which, for nine months out of the twelve, was 
only passable by means of a ferry, and the old negro who officiated as ferry:nan 
was indebted to me for the above classical cognomen. I believe I called twice, 
nay, three times, but no Charon Tommy answered; and I awoke as from a 
pleasant dream, somewhat ashamed of the length to which my excited imagiuc- 
tion had hurried me. 

I now felt so weary and exhausted, so hurgry and thirsty, and, withal, my 
mind was so anxious and harassed by my dangerous position, and the uncertair- 
ty how I[ should get out of it, that I was really incapable of going avy further 
I feit quite bewildered, aud stood for some time gazing before me, and scarce!y 
even troubling myself to think. At length I mechanically drew my cle<p-kuife 
from my pocket, and set to work to dig a hole in the rich black soil of the 
prairie. Tonto this hole I put the knotted end of my lasso, and then pushing 
in the earth and stamping it down with my foot, as I had seen others do since | 


had been in Texas, I passed the noose over my mustang’s neck, end eft him o 
graze, while I myself lay down outside the circle which the lesso woud allow 
hun todescribe. An odd manner, it may scem, of tying up @ bores. out 
most convenieut and natural one in a country where one may o ten ©o0 one 


self fifty miles from any house, and five-and-twenty from a tree or dusn. 

J found it no easy matter to sleep, for on all sides I heard the now ing 
wolves and jaguars, an unpleasant serenade at any time, but most of all so to 
the prairie, unarmed and defenceless as | was. My nerves, too, were ail in 
commotion, and I felt so feverish, that I do not know what I should have done, 
had [ not fortunately remembered that I had my cigar-case and a ro}! of tobac- 
co, real Virgivia dulcissimus, in my pecket—invaluable treasures in my pre 
sent situation, sod which on this, as on many other occasions, did not fail (o 
soothe aud calm my agitated thoughts. 

Luck:ly, too, being a tolerably confirmed smoker, I carried a fi-nt and stec! 
with me; for otherwise, elthough surrounded by lights, I should bave been 
sadly at a loss for fire. A couple of Havannahs did me an infinite dea! of 
good, and after a while I sunk into the slumber of which | stood so muci 0 
need. 

The day was hardly well broken when [ awoke. The refreshing sleep I had 
enjoyed nad given me new energy and courage. I felt hungry enough, to de 
sure, but light and cheerful, and I hastened tu dig up the end of the lasso, and 
saddled my horse. I trusted that, though i had been conde:nned to wander 
over the prairie the whole of the preceding day. as a sort of punishment for my 
rashness, I should now have better luck, and having expiated my fault, be at 
leagth allowed to find my way. With this hope J mounted my mustang, and 
resumed my ride. 

I passed several beautiful islands of pecan, plum,and peach tries. tis a 
peculiarity worthy of remark, that these islands are nearly always of one 
sort of tree. It is very rare to meet with one where there are two sorts. 
Like the beasts of the forest, thatherd together according to their kind, so 
does this wild vegetation preserve itself distinct in its different species. One 
island will be entirely composed of Jive oaks, another of plum, anda third 
of pecan trees; the vine only is common to them all, and embraces them a1! 
alike with its slender but tenacious branches. I rode through severa) of these 
islands. They were perfectly free from bushes and brushwood, and carpe'- 
ed with the most beautiful verdure it is possible to behold. I gazed atthem 
in astonishment. It scemed incredible that nature, abandoned to herseli, 
should preserve herself so beautifully clean and pure, and I involuntarily 
louked around me forsome trace of the hand of man. But none was there 
1 saw nothing but herds of deer, that gazed wonderfully at me with their large 
clear eyes, and when | approached too near, galloped off inalarm. Wha 
would | not have given for an ounce of lead, a charge of powder, anda Kea 
tucky rifle? Nevertheless, the mere sight of the beasts gladdened me and 
raised my spirits. They were a sort of society. Something of the same 
feeling seemed to be imparted to my horse, who bounded under me, and 
neighed merrily as he cantered along in the fresh spring morning. 

I was now skirting the side of an island of trees of greater extent tha! 
most of those I had hitherto seen On reaching the end of it, I suddenly 
came in sight of an object presenting so extraordinary an appearance as {a 
to surpass any of the natural wonders I had as yet beheld, either in Texa 
or the United States. 

At the distance of about two miles rose a colossal mass, in shape solue- 
what like a monumental mound or tumulus, and apparently of the brighte:! 
silver. As I came in view of it, the sun was just covered by a passing clou¢, 
from the lower edge of which the bright rays shot down obliquely upon I 
extraordinary phenomenon, lighting it up in the most brilliant manner. 4 
one moment it looked Jike a huge silver cone; then took the appearance 0! 
an illuminated castle with pinnacles and towers, or the dome of some gical 
cathedral; then of a gigantic elephant, covered with trappings, but always © 
solid silver, and indescribably magnificent, Had all the treasures of ‘he 
earth been offered me to say what it was, I should have been unable to au 
swer. Bewildered by my interminable wanderings in the prairie, and weak 
ened by fatigue and hunger, a superstilious feeling for a moment came ove! 
me, and I half asked myself whether I had not reached some enchanted 
gion, into which the evil spirit of the prairie was luring me to destruction 5) 
appearances of supernatural strangeness and beauty. 

anishing these wild imaginings, I rode on in the direction of this stral 
object : but it was only when I came within a very short distance that ! wa 
able to distinguish its nature. tt was a live oak of most stupendous dime? 
sions, the very patriarch of the prairie, grown gray in the lapse of ages. 1" 
lower limbs had shot out in an horizontal, or rather a downward, slanting dt 
rection, and, reaching nearly to the ground, formed a vast dome several! hun- 
dred feet in diameter, and ful! a hundred and thirty feet high. I: had no 4) 
pearance of a tree, for neitner trunk nor branches were visible. It seemet 
a mountain of whitish-green scales, fringed wiih a long silvery moss, that 
hung like innumerable beards from every bough and twig. Nothing could 
better convey the idea of immense and incalculable age than the hoary beare. 
and venerable appearance of this monarch of the woods. Spanish m)0ss°! 
a silvery gray covered the whole mass of wood and foliage, from the topmost 
bough down to the very ground; short near the top of the tree, but gradually 
increasing in length as it descended, until it hung like a deep fringe 70% 
the lower branches. I separated the vegetable curtain with my hands, 008 
entered this august temple with feelings of involuntary awe. The chant 
from the bright sunlight to the comparative darkness beneath the Jeafy va > 
was so great, that I at first could scarcely distinguish anything. Whea * 
eyes got accustomed to the gloom, however, nothing could be more D rautitu 
than the effect of the sun’s rays, which in forcing their way through A 
vered leaves and mosses, took as many varieties of color as if they had pa’ 
ed through a window of painted glass, and gave the rich, subdued, ade °° 
emn light of some old cathedral. — 
The trunk of the tree rose, free from all branches, full forty feet trom on 
ground, rough and knotted, and of such enormous size that it mig! er 
been taken for a mass of rock, covered with moss and lichens, while ma?) > 
its boughs were nearly as thick as the trunk of any tree I had ever prev!\' 
ly seen, 

I was so absorbed in the contemplation of the vegetable giart, that hey 
short space I almost forgot my troubles; but as I rode away from the neg ch 
returned to me in full force, and my reflections were certainly of 0° “4 
cheering or consolatory nature. 1 rode on, however, most rseveriOk 
The morning slipped away; it was noon; the sun stood high in the clo! 
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jess heavens. My hunger was now increased to an insupportable degree, 
and I felt as if something were knawing within me, something like a crab 
tugging and riving at my stomach with his sharp claws. This feeling left 
me after a time, and was replaced by a sort of squeamishness, a faint sickly 
sensation. But if hunger wasbad, thirst was worse. — For some hours I suf- 
‘ered martyrdom. At length, like the hunger, it died away, and was suc- 
ceded by a feeling of sickness. The thirty hours’ fatigue and fasting I had 
endured were beginning to tell upon my naturally sirong nerves: | felt my 
-easoning powers growing weaker, and my presence of mind leaving me. 
A feeling of despondency came over me—a thousand wild fancies passed 
through my bewilderea brain; while at times my head grew dizzy, and I 
-eeled in my saddle like a drunken man. These weak fits, as I may call 
‘ner, did not last long, and each time that I recovered I:purred my mus- 
tang onward, but itwas all in vain—ride as far and as fast asI would, no- 
thing was visible but a boundless sea of grass. 

At length I gave up all hope, except in tha: God whose almighty hand was 
so manifest in the beauteous works around me. I let the bridle fall on my horse's 
neck, clasped my hands together, and prayed as I had never before prayed, so 
heartily and earnestly, When I had finished my prayer I felt greatly comforted. 
i; seemed to me, that here in the wilderness, which man had not as yet polluted, 
| was nearer to God, and that my petition would assuredly be heard. I gazed 
cheerfully around, persuaded that I should yet escape from the peril in which | 
stood. As I did so, with what astonishment aud icexpressible delight did I per- 
ceive, not ten paces off, the track of a horse. 

The effect of this discovery was like an electric shock to me, and drew arry 
of joy from my lips that made my mustang start and prick his ears. Tears of 
delight and gratitude to Heaven came into my eyes, and [ could scarcely refrain 
from leaping off my horse and kissing the welcome signs that gave me assu- 
rence of succor. With renewed streng‘h I galloped onward , and had [ been a 
jover flying to rescue his mistress from an Indian war party, I cou'd not 
have displayed more eagerness than I did in following up the trail of an un- 
known traveller. 

Never had I felt so thankful to Providence ss at that moment. I uttered 
ihankegivings as I rode on, and contempiated the wonderful evidences of h's 
shill and might that offered themselves to me on ail sides. The aspect of every 
hing seemed changed, and I gazed with renewed admiration at the scenes 
through which I passed, and which I had previously been too pre-occupied by 
the danger of my position to notice. The beaatiful appearance of the islands 
siruck me particularly as they lay in the distance, seeming to swim in the bright 
soiden beams of the noonday sun, like dark spots of foliage in the midst of the 
waving grasses and many-hued flowers of the prairie. Befure me lay the eter- 
nal flower carpet with its innumerable asters, tuberoses, and mimosas, that de'i- 
cate plant which, when you approach it, lifts its head, seems to look at you, and 
then droops and shrinks back in alarm. This I saw it do when I was two oz 
three paces from it, and without my horse's foot having touched it. [is long 
roots stretch out hor:zontally in the ground, and the approaching tread of a 
horse or man is communicated through them to the plant, and produces this sin- 
gular phenomenon. Wher the danger is gore by, aud the earth ceases to vi- 
prate, the mimosa may be seen to raise its heed again, but quivering and trem 
bling, as though not yet fully recovered fromm its fears. 
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tion to that he was before going, and at such a brisk pace, that it was as much 
as I coulddo to keep upon him. Every jolt caused me so much pain that I 
was more than once tempted to let myselt fal! off his back. 

At last night came, and thanks to the lasso, which kept my horse in awe, | 
managed to dismount and secure him. The whole night through J suffered 
from racking pains in my head, limbs, and body. I felt as if I had been broken 
on the wheel ; not an inch of my whole person but ached and smaried. My 
hands were grown thin and transparert, my cheeks fallen in, my eyes deep sunk 
in their sockets. When I touched my face] could feel the chaxge that had 
taken place, and as I did so 1 caught myself once or twice laughing like a ch ild 
—I was becoming delirious. 

In the morning I could scarcely rise from the ground, so utterly weakened and 
exhausted was I by my three days fasting, anxiety, and fatigue. I have heard 
say that a man in good health can live niue days without food. It may be so in 
a room, or a prison; but assuredly not in a Texan prairie. I am quite certain 
that the fifth day would have seen the last of me. 

I should never have been able to mount my mustang, but he had fortunately 
lain down, so I got into the saddle, and he rose up with me and started off of 
his own accord. As I rode along, the strangest visions seemed to pass before 
me. I saw the most beautiful cities that a painter’s fancy ever conceived, with 
towers, cupolas, and columns, of which the summits lost themselves in the 
clouds ; marble basins and fountains of bright sparkling water, rivers flowing 
with liquid gold and silver, and gardens in which the trees were bowed down 
with the most magnificent fruit ; fruit that I had not s rength enough to raise 
my hand and pluck. My limbs were heavy as lead, my tongue, lips, and gums, 
dry and parched. I breathed with the greatest difficulty, and within me was 
a burning sensation, as if [ bad swallowed hot coals; while my extremities, 
bota hands and feet, did not appear to form a part of myself, but to be in- 
struments of toriure affised to me, anc causing me the most intense suffer- 
ing. 

{ have a confused recollection of a sort of rushing noise, the nature of which 
I was unable to determine, so nearly had al! consciousness left me ; then of find- 
ing mys<lf among trees, the leaves and boughs of which scratched and beat 
against my face as [ passed through them; then of a sudden and rapid descent 
with the broad bright surface of a river below me. I ciutched at a branch, but 
my fingers had no strength to retain their grasp; there was a hissing, splash 
ing noise, and the waters closed over my head. 

I soon rose, and endeavored to strike out with my arms and legs. but in vain; 
I was too weak to swim, and again I went down. A thousand lights seemed to 
dance be fore my eyes: there was a noise in my brain as if a four-and-twenty 
pounder had been fired close to my ear. Just then ahard hand was wrung into 


my neckcloth, and I felt myself dragged o1t of the water. The next instant my 
senses left me. Black wood’s Magazine for Nov. 
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| had ridden on for three or four hours, following the track I had so fortu- 
uately discovered, when I came upon the trace of a second horseman, who ap- 
peared to have here joined the first traveller. [t ran in a parallel direction to; 
the one I was following. [ 

Had it been poseible to increase my joy, this discovery would have done so | 
[ could now entertain no doubt that [had hit upon the way out of this terrible 
prairie. It strack me as rather singular that two travellers should have met in 
this immense plain, which so few persons traversed ; but that they had done so 
was certain, for there was the track of the two borses as plain as possible. The 
trail was fresh, too, and it was evidently not long sinee the horsemen had passed. 
I: might still be possible to overtake them, ard in this hope [rode on faster 
than ever, as fast, at least, as my mustang could carry me throug the thick 
yrass and flowers, which in many places were four or five feet hig*. 

During the next three hours I passed over some ten or twelve miles of ground ; 
but although the trail still lay plainly and broad!y marked before me, | saw 
nothing of thoee who had left it. Sill L persevered. I must overtake them 
sooner or later, provided [ did not lose the track ; and that [ was most carefal 
uot to do, keeping my eyes fixed upon the ground as [ rode along, and never 
deviating from the line which the travellers had followed. 

In this manner the day passed away, and evening approached. [ still felt 
hope and courage ; but my physical strength began to give way. The gnawing 
sensation of hunger increased. [ was sick and faint; my limbs became heavy, 
my blood seemed chilled in my veins, and al! my senses appeared to grow 
duller under the influence of exhaustion, thirst, and hunger. My eyesight 
became misty, my hearing lees acate, the bridle felt cold and heavy in my 
ingere 

Still I cade on. Sooner or later I must find an outlet; the prairie must have 
an end somewhere. It is true the whole of Southern Texas is one vast prairie ; 
but then there are rivera flowing through it, and if [ could reach one of those, 
| should not be far from the abodes uf men. By following the streams five or 
six miles up or down, I should be sure to find a plantation. 

As I was thus reasoning with and encouraging myself, [ suddenly perceived 
the traces of a third horse, running paralle! to the two which [ had been so long 
following. This was indeed encouragement. | was certain that three travellers, 
arriving from different points of the prairie, and al] going in the same direction, 
mest have some object, must be repsiring to some village or clearing, and 
where or what this was had oow become indifferent to me, so long as | 
orce more fousd myself among my fellow mao I spurred on my mustang, 
who waa beginning to flag a little in bis pace with the fatigue of our long 
tide 

The sus set behind the high trees of an island that bounded my view west- 
ward, and there being little or no twilight in those southerly jatitudes, the broad 
day was almost instantaneously replaced by the darkness of night. [| cauid pro- 
cead co farther without losing the track of the three horsemen; and as [ hap- 
pered to be close to an island, [ fastened my mustang to a branch with the lasse, 
ard threw myself on the grass under the trees. 

Tris sight, however, [ bad no fancy fur tobacco, Neither the cigars nor the 
ix/ccazimus tempted me. I tried to sleep, bat in vain. Once or twice I began 
to dodge, but was roused again by violent cramps and tw'tcbings in all my limbe. 
Toere is nothing more borrible than a night passed in the way I passed that 
on, faint aud weak, enduring torture from hunger and thirst, striving after sleep, 
ard never finding it. [ can only compare the sensation of bunger I experienced 
to that of twenty pairs of pincers tearing at my stomach. 

With the first grey light of morning [ got up and prepared for departure. Jt 
was a long business, however, to get my horse ready. ‘The saddle, which at 
otrer times { could throw upon bis back with two fingers, now seemed made of 
ead, and it was as much as I could do to lift it. [ bad still more difficulty to 
draw the girths tight ; but at lesc [ aecomplished this, and scrambling vpoa my 
beast, rode off. Luckily my mustang’s spirit was prettily well well taken out 
of bim by the two last days’ work ; for if he bad been fresh, the smallest 
sptieg on one side would have sufficed to throw me out of the saddle. As 

( was, [sat upeo tim like an automaton, hanging forward over bis neck, 
sometimes grasping the mane, and almost unable te ose either rein or spur. 

[ had ridden ov for some hours in this helpless manner, when [ came toa 
pace where the three horsemen whose track [ was following had apparently 
made a halt, perhaps passed the previous night. The grass was trampled and 
beaen down m @ circumference of some fifty or sixty feet, and there was a con- 
fosion im the borse tracks as if they had ridden backward and forward. Fearful 
of vosing tbe right trace, [ was looking carefully about me to see io what direc- 
t.on they bad recommenced their journey, when [ noticed something white 
amvag the long grass. [ got off my horse to pick it up. Lt wasa piece of pa- 
per with my own game written upon it, and | recognized it as the back of a 
letter in which my tebacco had been wrapped, and which I had thrown away at 
my halting place of the preceding night. | looked around, and recognized the 
sland and the very tree under which [ had slept, or endeavored to sleep. The 
horrible truth instantly Mashed across me—tbe horse tracks [ had been fol- 
lowing were my own; since the preceding morning [ bad been riding in a 
tirele ? 

I stood for a few moments thunderstruck by ths discovery, and then sank 
upon the ground in utterdespair. At that moment [ should have been thank - 
ful to any one who would have knocked me onthe headas I lay. Ati I wished 
for was to die as speedily as possible. . 

[ remained I know not how long ly:ng in 2 despondiog, half insensible state 
upon the grass. Several hours must have elapsed, for when I got up the sun 
was low in the western heavens. My head was so weak and wandering that | 
could not well explain to myself how it was that [ had been thus riding after 
my ownshadow. Yet the thing was clear enough. Witrout landmarks, an- 
in the monotonous scenery of the prairie, [ might have gone on for ever follow 
ing my horse’s track, and going back when [ thought I was goiog forward, had 

‘ not been for the discovery of the tobacco paper. I was, as [ subsequently 
earned, in the Jacinto prairie, one of the must beautiful in Texas, full sixty 
niles long and broad, but in which the most experienced hunters never risked 
lemselves without a compass. It was little wonder, then, that I, a mere boy 
of two-and-twenty, just escaped from college, should have gone astray In it 

[wow gave myself up for lost, and with the bridle twisted round my hand. 

‘holding on as well as I could by the saddie and mane, ! let my horse 
c.008e his own road. It would perhaps have been better if I had done this 

er. The beast’s instinct would probably nave led him to some plantation 
i he found himself left to his own guidance he threw up his head, snuffed 





ree or four times, and then turning round, set o!f in a contrary direc- 


jatitude of imagination, it might not be very difheult to prove that being born 
had been the cause of his ruin. If our present object was a dissertation on 
primary causes, we would allow that his thesis might be in some measure 


» correc’, and I wi!l furnish another inStance in favor of his argument. A 


man goes toCrocktord’s splendid house, drinks his splendid champagne, and 
finally loses his owa splendid fortune, or a part of it. Doubtless, if he had 
nol entered the house, he had not drunk the champagne, nor lost his fortune 
there; so, according to our friend’s docirine, a splendid huuse and splendid 
champagne were the cause of his ruin, and are consequently to be avoided. 
Now I beg so far to differ in opinion as to roundly assert that the house and 
the champagne are both mighty good things; soare race horses ; and, being 
born, all are perfectly harmless if we would only use them for the purposes 
for which they were intended, and not by our own folly turn things that 
were designed for our amu-ement or luxury, or both, into the means of our 
misery and ruin. "When this is the case, the fault is not in the things them- 
selyes, but in the weakness of the mind of man. In my intercourse with the 
world, I have been led hundreds ot times into gaming-houses, both at home 
and abroad, and never once took a dice-box in my hand where hazard was 
played. Iam and always was enthusiastically fond of racing, and was so 
as a boy. I considered then, and consider now, the seeing a favorite horse 
win his race one of the most exhilirating moments of a man’s life; anc yet 
(with the exception of once, and that when quite a boy) [ never could be 
tempted to back either a horse of my own or that of any other person for £5 
in my life. { love racing asa sport, and do declare that for a moderate 
Stake [ should leave the course in higher spirits if my horse had won hand- 
somely, though he might have gone the wrong side of a post, by which I 
ahould lose the Stakes, than I should had he run a bad second, and my oppo- 
nent’s horse, from having made the mistake, caused the Stakes to be given to 
me. With this feeling, no man will ruin himself by keeping race-horses ; 
for this very feeling will keep him from risking heavy betting. 

[ will instance a man whose name will never be forgotten by the Sporting 
Werld, or cease to be mentioned in terms of admiration and respect by al! 
who kad the advantage of his acquaintance; I mean, Francis Mellish, Esq., 
better known as Captain Mellish. He was, {should say, a man of thirty-five 
when I wasa boy of fifieen. From him [ caught the love of racing; from 
him | first got what little knowledge I have of racing matters; and from him 
[ got advice that, unfortunately for himself, he had not resolution enough to 
follow. I will mention an anecdote in proof of this. 

{ met him on the course at Newmarket, when he saluted me with, ‘ What 
the devil are you looking so sulky about?” 

[ replied, “I am not sulky, but [ have been losing my money.” 

“ T am glad of it,” said he; “ what bave you been backing?” 

“ Your horse.” 

“ Flow much have you lost ?” 

“ £50.” 5 

“ Well, [have lost £1500 on the same race; but if [ was fool enough to 
bet, it was no reason you should have done so.” 

1 replied, and truly, “ it was the first bet [ had ever made.” 

His answer has been engraven in letiers of gold on the tablet of memory 
ever since: “ I congratulate you on losiag the first bet you ever made: let ii 
be the last: never back your own horses (if you ever keep any) or those of 
any other person so long as you live: take this advice from one who knows 
something about these things, and has paid dearly for his knowledge.” Idid 
take his advice, and never made a bet tc the amouat of £5 since. 

Here is a case that bears me out ia my assertion that betiing heavily, not 
KERPING RACE HORSES, ruins people (the “ Legs” of course excepied.) Had 
Mellish confined himself to keeping his horses, his judgment was so good— 
in breeding, buying, and then placing them—that his winnings would have 
been a fortune. This, however, he would sot do, “ Peace to his manes!” 
he had, [ believe, every virtue but one—prudence. 

[ will mention another man nearly equally fortunate as to his winnings by 
his horses as Mellish, though in other respects “no more like him thaa | to 
Hercules”—the late John Beardsworth. Now, he knew about as much oi 
racing when he first went on the turf as I do of the navigation of the Poles, 
and ia tact very little at the last; yet, from having come into possession of 

r Mytton’s horses, he had at one time perhaps a better stable of race 
Romer than any man in England, got them well placed for him, and conse- 
quently ais winnings in Cups, Stakes, &c., amounted to such ap enormous 
sum that I should be fearful of mentioning it lest my accuracy might be 
doubted. Now many persons I dare say to this day think the Turf was his 
ruin: no such thing; nor was betting, for he, comparatively speaking, never 
betted a shilling. Large contracts with Government in post horse duties did 
the business: his race horses would have saved, instead of ruined him. 

When I speak of betting men, [ can in no way allow them to be mixed up 
with Gentlemen who keep race horses. [I allude to them (and would be hap- 
py to see them so considered) as a distinct class, as men on whom any man 
of honor should look with suspicion, and with whom none of the legitimate 
patrons of the Turf should allow themselves to come incontact. And when 
L speak of betting, I in no shape allude to Men of Fortune who back their 
own horses, or those of others, to the tune of a few hundreds, which they 
merely do to give a further zest tothe interest of arace. This with them is 
nothing more than betting their pony on the odd trick at whist, which they 
win to-night and lose to-morrow, Neither do I include the Country Gentle- 
man, who, from his knowledge (or more probably fancied knowledge) of the 
merits of the differeat horses engaged at any of the meetings in his neigh- 
borhood, sports his £50 on such occasions. Nor, again, to the Yeoman, with 
good-hamored countenance, who, from a love of sport, boisterously bets his 
sovereign on each race, which he laughingly pockets if he wins, or as cheer- 
fully pays if he loses. No; all this encourages the sport, by giving an addi- 
tional bat harmless interest to the racing. Such men allin their way con- 
tribute to keep the thing alive, and probably materially assist in raising ‘he 
fands for each Meeting. This kind of betting will always go cn at every 
race, and would be quite sufficient for all racing purposes. hs 

Such men as these are the true friends of the Turf: they contribute as 
much to forward its interests as the regular “ Leg” conduces to bringing i 


into disrepute. No man would warn his son or his friends from mixing | 
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with the former, while every one guards him from racing altogether, fear- 
ing he should meet with, and consequently be pillaged by the latter. If | 
speak bitterly of such men, it does not arise from any sourness of feeling 
from having personally suffered by them: in justice to them, I must say 
they never robbed me; perhaps one trifling circumstance prevented it—1 
NEVER GAVE THEM THE CHANCE. I have said that not one in a handred of 
these men keep race-horses. There are a few who keep third or fourth rate 
horses, and go leather plating about the country. Of course they make this 








. _— ———— 
emawar Sais purpose “somehow ;” but as every man knows that such horses 
cont 4Y THEIR EXPENSES if they run to win, we may pretty accurate} 

J te tes means they are made to pay in such hands. , 
sbepemed en said that racing levels all distinctions ot persons. The idea is 
oi a — oe i Must NECEssaRILY du so more than driving four horses or 
pary Pk pe a poe 1° Gentlemen choose to associate with the ordi- 
of imitation, dinimetng make their dress, habiis, and language, objects 
(he Ouution, distinetion of persons would be levelled im this’ instance. 
pa her of Hounds was to make his Huntsman and Whips his j 
he woud in his marteniee but hard-drinking, illiterate, vulgar 
gentleman a do particular case also break down the barrier between the 
do) to ae toy 4 me ; the more so if he chose (as I once saw a Nobleman 
cipline which. thoush ty Metcilessly flogging a bound—a piece of dis- 
common feclines of” Sometim2s necessary, is one that any man with the 
much less become and uncalled fg erate? ride a mile round than witness, 
If am a executing. 
ey, or sable bey. meee to tamper with the honesty of his trainer, jock- 
se ales thoneds i, o course pring himself to their level, or below it If 
s Ses, lor the sake of ma ing up his book, to associate with (we 


will allcw only “ pro tempore,” 
: 7 con 
—T lose that distinction his pe) aa bet with sharpers, he must ne 
n > 


hold. short, itis net racing that levels 

> bo way in which it is sometimes done 
ere are certainly s i sdine i 

+ ee an _~ ome pursui's so degrading in themselves (bull-baiting, 

Sao, ’ 1 y them on as you will, musi degrade the Gentle- 
man a3 being the pursuits of the ruffian and the blackguard. He ad- 
venuitious circumstance is wanted to level,distinction—to encoura aoa 
ise, or even witness such barbarities, is enough to effect the mee But 
racing ever has been the pursuit ot the higher classes of socie.y and the 
only way by which Noblemen or Gentlemen can lose “ <aste,” or bring them- 
selves on a level with the Lea, is by countenancing him and descending to 
his habits and practices, . ‘ 

I have said that these sharpers inight easily be driven from the Turf, or at 
all events their influence destroyed. If we could prevent fools playing at 
(himble-rig, we should require no rural police to keep the table-keepers from 
(he race-course. If people would neither carry watches nor sufficient mo- 
ney into crowds to be worth the attention ot pickpockets they would disap- 
pear from such places also. So, if Nublemen, Gentlemen, and all respecta- 
ble men would determine neither to countenance, bet with, nor speak to pro- 
fessed Leas, their harvest would be destroyed, and they would take them- 
selves off also. “ Dog will not eat dog,” nor would it suit the booksof the 
Leas to bet among themselves only. If those real Patrons of Racing who 
sull keep their horses on the course would only come to the determination 
of striking at the root of the evil that has driven so many from the Tarf, hun- 
dreds would return to their favorite pursuit, and then should we see the palmy 
days of racing return also, and our race-courses be, as in days gone by throng- 
ed with the Aristocracy of the country, instead of being infested by the dregs 
of society. 

It has been objected that racing has a tendency to encourage gambling and 
betting. Doub'less it is one of the hundred means by which betting may be 
effected, but the one by no means follows as a necessary accompaniment to 
the other; and I strongly suspect that if the germ of betting is firmly rooted 
in the mind of any man, det he will on ‘‘ something ;” so it little matters whe- 
‘ier he loses his money on the race-course or at the hazard-table. I cam 
oring forward a ease tolerably i!lustrative of this. 

When I first put on a red coat (I meana military one), it was in a militia 
regiment. Among th? me-rbers of our mess were {wo young men who were 
in no way addicted to racing or ioany kind of field sports, and who, if they 
aiteaded arace meeting, went tosee the crowd, and cared nota pin for the 
racing. Now in these so strong was the mania for gambling that in one way 
or other they were constantly at it. Billiards was their chief pursuit; bat 
even (hat most genilemanlike and intellectual game pitch-and-hustie helped 
to pass the time from parade to mess hour: whist then took its turn; and fin- 
ally a little chicken-hazard in their rooms closedthe evening. Afteratime 
a new freak seized them: this was to get the old corks from the mess waiter: 
each took one, and afler throwing them into the river, they stationed them- 
selves on the bridge, and tue cork that first appeared beyond the arch won. 
This took wonderfully, and they were joined by many more, of which num- 
ber I was fool enoughto make one, and proposed, in lieu of Matches, to make 
up Sweepstakes. his Was carried unanimously. I then proposed, instead 
st racing corks, to substitute racing bottles, and this was also carried “ nem. 
con.” Each tied his color round the neck of his bottle, and some nine or tem 
started—2s. 6d. entrance. We found, however, that one of the party was, as 
it were, considered decidedly more lucky than the rest: in short, he general- 
ly won the Stakes. As, however, it struck me that there might be something 
in the bottle as well as in the luck, [examined it privately, and found that 
both the shape and weight of the successful bottle were very different from 
the others. I tookthe hint, and, after looking over some hundreds at a wine- 
roerchant’s, selected one that looked to me like a “ fast” one—thin as paper, 
ight as a feather, and very conically shaped. I started this the nent dm ; 
and won in a canter by twenty lengths: won again, and again: in short the 
‘ate winning boitle was Meux’s dray and horse to the American trotter Con- 
fidence and a match cart. After atime,some one smoked the thing, and it 
was decided that my bottle should not be allowed to start again. Relying, 
however, on shape and make, I proposed a Handicap, agreeing that my bot- 
tle and the late winning one (which nearly always came im second) should 
each carry weight (o bring them to that of the others, Isiarted, and again 
shape and make did the thing. They thea wanted to add to my weight; but, 
knowing what weight does, [ backed out—as some others would have beén 





wise had they done when they backed Hylius, forgetiing ibe weight he had 
put oo him and the length he had to go*. Ourboitle-racing was soon given 
up; notsothe gambling. Of thesetwo fine young men, one terminated his 
existence afier losing to an enormous amount in the Palais Roval: the other 
lost the whole of his fortune, went abroad, and died ot fever. © 

These and many more iustances that have come under my notice make 
me shudder when I see a young man beiting high, and betting with men whe 
ire sure in the longrun to sirip him of every feather. The same feeling 
makes me execrate the very name of those who will not let us enjoy a neble 
‘port wiihout by every means in their power rendering it subservient to their 
own designs and nefarious purposes. 
As to the expense of racing, ji is very easily defined. The expense of kee 
ing a horse in a public training stable every man who keeps race-horses ia 
them knows: they will be pretty much the same one year as another: the ex- 
pense of the entrances for different Stakes are also known; so nc man can 
at al! events be ruined suddenly by keeping-race-horses it he does not bet. 
[f he is foolish enough to incur an expense of £1000 a-year, when he can- 
not affurd to pay £200, he does it with his eyes open. Probably his other ex- 
penses are about in the same ratio; still, when he is ruined, the poor race- 
horses are sure to come ic for “ all” the odium. 
We will suppose two sensible young men of fortune, on commencing life, 
each selecting his favorite pursuit—the one takes to fox-hunting, the other 
to keeping race-herses. We will say the general expense of a pack of fox- 
hounds is £1400 per anaum, which is I should think [take England through- 
ou.] about a fair average, and we will allow the other to lay aside £1400 a- 
year for his race-horse expenses. Now we are quite sure the fox-hounds 
will bring no further return than the amusement they afford, nor does the 
owner expect it. The other spends the same sum inthe keep, travelling ex- 
penses, entries, and riders for his herses: if he “ never wins” a race, he is 
only in the same situation as the owner of the {cx-hounds; but he must bea 
most unlucky wight indeed if this isthe case. In fact, be cannot but wia 
some of his expensesback: with moderate luck and moderate judgment he 
must coverthem all; and if his judgment and good juck are in the ascen- 
dant, he makes money. I grant, as I have said before, that few do so: but of 
those who keep race-horses, there are numbers who have no judgment atall, 
many who have but little, and not one in fifty whose judgment is really good. 
This is one reason why so few make their horses pay. 
There are twothings a man should wel! consider before he ventures omthe 
turt: the one is, has he capital to stand a season or two ot ill luck, for be he 
og the wholeas lucky as be will, this will in itsturn happen. Thus, if his 
first year happen< to be an unlucky one, if he cannot stand this, and wait il 
his turn comes round, heis swamped from want of capital—by no means am 
uncommon thing. The next and equally important thing to be well looked 
into is, is he quite sure he possesses steadiness and terve enough to regist 
the temptation tobet heavily. Ifhe has not these two requisites, for the sake 
of himselt and the feelings of his frieads let him keep from the Turt, for it 
will be all but certain ruin. If he pessesses both these requisites, let him be- 
gin keeping race-horses assoon as he likes—they will do him no harm. 
{have endeavored in these few pages to give my convictions on some paris 
of racing affairs. That they may not be perfectly correct is doubtless the 
case ; but take them as a whole, however feebly expressed, they are founded 
on fact and truth, and as such may be in some slight degree useful to the 
very young and the very unwary. IfEhave only brightened one spark of 
indignation in the breasts of men of honor against the class of men I have 
described, I have dene ‘‘something :” if among the thousands who could 


handle the subject so much better than Ihave done, I can induce one to take 
up his pen in the same cause, I have done a “ great deal :” and it this should 
eventually tend to driving these harpies back tothe insignificance from whieh 
hey sprung, this would indeed be a glorious achievement. Then and not 
‘ill then will racing agai» become a harmless and exhilarating amusement 

) the public, a benefit to the country, a manly and national sport, the pride 
and glory of Englishmen. . 

London (O'd) Sporting Magazine for November 1843. 

* At Wolverhampton jaces, for the Holoake Stakes, Hylius carried 9st. 6ib , twice 





10 t2Gaind a distance, thereby giving Retriever the winner, 23!b., both 6 yrs. 
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The Spirit of the Times. 























Our subscribers at the Sourn are informed that Mr. 
Joun Leere is no longer connected with this office ; the collec- 
tion of our accounts will in future be attended to by the Messrs. 
James, or special Agents having authority from them, and to 
whom only payments must in future be made. Receipts given by 
others than the Messrs. James, or their Agents, will not be ac- 
knowledged by us. 


COLLECTIONS. 
tm The Messrs. James and their associates aie authorised to collect for us during 


the coming season. 

Mr. Henry M. Lewis for Alabama, Tennessee, and part of Missouri. 

Mr. Ismagt E. James for the South and South-western States and Florida, assisted by 
James K. WuirrLe, Wa. H. WELD, O. H. P. Stem, and Henry Pratt. 

Mr. ©. W. James for the Western States, lowa, and Wisconsin, assisted by MosEs 
Mrexer, James R. Smitn, J. B. Humpnners, J. T. Dent, G. H. Comstock, and E. Y. 


JENNINGS. 
New York, October 21, 1843. 


On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Hero, the South Carolina crack, recently received the first premium awarded 
by the Black Oak Agricultural Society in that State. He is by Bertrand Jr., 
out of Imp. Man’a by Figaro, and tie property of R. M. Deveaux, Esq. The 
premium for the best colt, not over 3 yrs. old, was given to Hero’s half brother, 
by Tarquin, 2 yrs. old. A yearling Own brother to Hero is also descrived by 
the Charleston * Rambler” as “au exceedingly pretty co't, showing already 
some capital racing pvints.”’ 

















— 


At the recent annual Fair of the Fayette (Miss.) Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society, the premium for the best stall on was awarded to Col. A. L. Biy- 
eaman’s CharlesO’Malley. P. B. January, Esq, received the 1st premium for 
his brood mare “ Martin's Judy,” of whose performances there are several 
graphic and amusing reports in p’evious volumes of this paper. 





South. Western Races —We shall doubtless receive a report of the meesing 
at Natchez next week, A large number of stables were in attendance. In 
allusion to the remarkable time made at Memphis (of which we published a 
report last week), the * Picayune” remarks that 

It would be satisfactory to the racing community hereabouts, were the precise 
length of the Memphis Course to be given under the hands of competent per- 
sons—not that we at all doubt that it is a full mile, but because turfinen here 
wonder that two successive single miles should be ran tn 1:49 and co better 
time made by crack horses at longer distances. 

We trust they have not, at Memphis, ected upon the suggestion of the 
Nashville editor, who proposed to “ shorten the track a little” in order that the 


horsos running there might make “ more respectable time !" 





A Trotting Match for $1000 a side, h. ft., mile heats, has been made up be- 
tween Mr. Cuase'’s Grey Eagle, and Mr. Drarer's Alexander Campbel',—to 
come off during the ensuing meeting, on the Louisiana Course, New Or!eaas. 





Mr. Eraertpes, the ¢trainer.—In another column will be found a card, in 
which Mr. E. refutes the imputations on his good name. A friend writes us 
from Mobile that ‘“ Etheridge—who is a good clever fellow, as we'll as trainer 
—has opened a public training stable at the Bascombe Course, here, where he 
hae already Susan Hill and her own sister, with some other good ones.” 

The tate James Jaceson’s Blood Stock —It will be seen that the Executors 
ef this eminent breeder offer for sale forty-four head of stock, including fourteen 
brood mares. The lattercomprise some of the very best in the Union. Most 
of the young things are by [mp. Glencoe and remarkably fine. Mr. Jackson's 
stud has produced more winners than that of any other breeder ia the country, 
probably. 

Rifle Shooting. —We invite the attention of our readers generally, and of 
crack rifle shots in particular, to a “‘ Statistical Account of the Of Hard Rifle 
Shooting,” made by Capt. Luoyp. of this city, withia the last nine years, which 
will @@ found in another columa. Capt. L. has been kind enough to draw af 
the statement at the request of several friends; being in the civil service of 
Unele Sam, be has given up shooing matches for mouey, though he has aever 
loet one, nor do we suppose he has his equal inthe United States. We havea 
target of his hanging in our office which he made at Hoboken, in July last ; be 
shot sixty successive sho:s off-hacd, at a distance of one huadred ani eighty 
yards, and while each sbot of the sixty would have “lodged a bullet in the 
thorax"’ of ‘*a man of about my siz2,” thirty shots are so near the centre o! 
the bull’s-eye that we can cover them with one hand! Nine of them would 
heve killed a canary bird! Thirty-five would have bit a partridge! Aud this 

at 180 yards with a single ball, shot off-hand. 








Good Sport.—Last we k we noticed the fact that five deer were killed in 
one day, by a party from town, at Lif. Scedicor's, Leng Island, some ten days 
since, but the “ Picayune’’ has takea the conceit of the thing quite out of us 
by what it has to say of the Bear hunting tp Louisiana. It states that a party 
of geutlemeu went out (be other morning in West Baton Rouge, bear huating. 
and were so fortunate as to kill six. Five of them they saved, but one, though 
evidently mortally wounded, got into the swamp, from which it was not thought 
worth while to recover him, as a plenty of “bar meat’? had already been se- 
cured. 

Ambassador, the winner of the great “ Alabama Stekes"’ at Nashville, lately, 
and who was subsequently sold to Joun R. Brancu, Eaq., has since been pur- 
chased by Mr. Mose, of Natches. 





A Fish Story and no Mistake !—“ What'll you lay it’s a lie?” The Boston 
‘* Mercantile Journal” can just “ take our hat” for the followiag :— 


Three mea were fishing ina boat fur drum, in the Chesapeake, some time 
since, but, for a while, were unsuccezsful, when one of them, tamed Hancock, 
felt a decided bite, and immediately became aware that bis line was fast to 
something. He tugged, and tugged—and at last, by ass'stauce of his friends, 
suceeeded-in drawing from tke bottom with much difficulty, the object which 
was attached to the end of his line. This proved to be a large earthen jug! 
Tne hook had passed through the aeck of the jug, and could not be disengaged 
without breaking the vessel, which was done, when a cat fish was discovered, a 
foot aad a half long, who, quietly ensconzed within the jug, had swatlowed the 
hook with the bait. 

It is supposed that the jug was lost from some vessel several years previous, 
and heving settled at the bottom in an upright position, the fish, being young, 
small, and inquisitive, was attracted by curiosity, or some other motive, to ex- 
plore the interior of the jug. Here he probably remained in comfortable quar- 
ters for some days, and thrived upoa the contents of the jag—insommch that 
when he subsequently wished to change his quarters, he found the aperture tou 
smalt to admit of hisdeparture. And here the poor fish was compelled to re- 
main a revident of the jug, a victim tu close and solitary confinement, for years ; 
and what must have been his anxiety. his horror, on perceiving that his prison 
was growing narrower every year of his life! At length the fishermin ap- 
proached—chance directed them to the precise spot where the jag was quictly 
resting, embedded in mud. The hvok, baited with a delicate morsel, was 
quietly dropped to tha bottom aad entered the unbroken cavity. The hungry 

risoner saw it with glaring eyes—snapped at it with eagerness, and was fairly 
ked—drawn up—and like prisoners, whose fate is recorded in history, re- 
leased from his long and crue! confinement, only to be beheaded ! 





H. and J. Kirkman, of Nashville, Tenn , claim the name of Harry of the 
West for their 2 yr. old colt, own brother to Harry Cargill. 


Challenge toall Arkansas.—Mr. A. P. Kearsy, of Benton, Saline Co., Arks., 
offers to stake $100 or $500 that he hasa2yr. old Leviathan colt that can 
beat any other colt of the same age, bred in the State of Arkansas, in a match 
of a single mile. He has also an untried four year old, upun which he will bet 
the same amount, mile heats, against any untried nag of the same age. Wheie's 
Capt. Tunstatu? 

A Sporting Trip to the Lakes.—In another column we give a report—by Ad- 
jutant Hates, of the * Planters’ Gazette "—of his recent exploits in fishing and 
shooting in and about some of the Louisiana lakes. Tne * Picayune ”’ thinks that, 
altogether, the party had a great time of it, and that the fish, flesh, and fowl 
suffered ‘*some "'—from fright ! 

By the way—‘“ talking of guns !’—we have received an invitation this week 
tv join a party the latter part of next July, which we shall gretefully accept. 
It comes from a distinguished General Officer of tne U.S. Army, who proposes 
to vigit every point around Lake Superior, where sport isto be had. The party 
will comprise some ten or twelve gentlemen, including two eminent British Of- 
ficers, and will make the trip in a bark canoe, with a crew of thirteen Canadian 
voyageurs. The plan is to start about the last of July, by which period the 
mosquitoes are used up, and fish for salmo n, brook, and lake trout in the north- 
ern section of Lake Superior; thence return to Mackinac, and go down Lake 
Michigan to Caicago, for grouse and other shouting—or else canve it across 
Wisconsin, or the Hudson’s Bay Company's Territories, into the Buffalo coun- 
try, which can be reached in a week by water, with only nine miles portage. 
Returning towards Di troit, stop at the large marshes fur duck shooting, etc 
Already the * Ex-Santa Fe Prisoner” is getting his rifle, gun, and fishing 
tackle in order, and the most eminent lawyer of this city has also volunteered 
to leave his clients fortwo months, that he may “ witch the world ” with his 
fishing and shooting, We sha!l be ¢har, or “ perish in the attempt!" 








The “ Napoleon of the Turf” has gone on a visit to Kentucky to look after 
his blood stock. He has Eclipse, Shark, Monsieur Tonson etc., standing ia that 


State. 

Leander Outdone.—The * Express” of Monday relates a most extraordinary 
feat of daring, performed by a man nemed John Leonard, who was sentenced 
recently to be confiued in the Penitentiary on Blackwell's Island for oxe year, 
on two charges for assault and battery. The ‘‘ Express” states that 

Despite of a tremendous tide running at the time, and the co'dsess of the 
water, he yesterday afternoon dashed iato the river aud swam from Blackweli’s 
[sland to the Long Island shove, and afterwards swam Newtown Creek, and 
reached Williamsburgh, where a frend gave h'm something to cover what on 
the Island are termed * his stripes and toggels,” or penitentiary dress, and six- 
pence to pay his ferriage to New York, where he arrived about 8 o'clock in the 
evening. Unfortunately for him, the Williamsburgh friend gave him also a spe- 
cial errand to 21 Orange-street. The keepers of the Prison missed him soon 
afier his departure, and came immediately over to the city in quest of him. 
They arrived at the Points just about the time thar poor Leunard did, and he 
had the good for'une immediately to fail again within the circle of their be- 
uign protection. He wastakento the Tombs and accommodated with lodg- 
ings for the night, and no doubt will be permitted to take a ride in the * Black 
Maria this morning, and reach his late quarters with much less trouble than 
he experienced in getting away from them. This is afeat, we will venture tu 
say, which has but few parallels on record. We have heard of Leander swim- 
ming the Hellespont to enjoy the conversation of his ‘ ladye love,”’ but to 
swim Hell Gate, and Newtown Creek to boot, is a feat to which that of Lean- 
der will not “hold a candle.’ If Leonard had lived in the days of the Roman 
Tribunes, he would surely have been immortalized. Leonard is a man about 
35 years of age, uf strong build, and weighs about 180ibs. He says he is one 





place for a whole year to get out stone. They got bold of him, le says, be 
fore he had a chance even to get “a glass of rum.’’ For the remainder of his 
term he will no doubt enjoy tbe *‘chain and ball’ as companions both in his 
waking and sleeping hours—rather a different result, it may well be supposed, 
from that which he had anticipated. 








ON THE RELATIVE SPEED, AND POWERS OF ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN RACE HORSES. 

Mr. Editor.—The writer, like some others, is brought upon the Turf, nolens 
volens. 

“A Young Turfman,” ia his capital reply to “ Sycamore,’ 
cur in almost every particular, remarks: he had requested “that he or Ob- 
server” would give one reason why the English race horse is not equal to the 
American. Your correspondent, who ia probably much better informed as to 
their relative merits than myself, is mistaken if he supposee [ believe in the 
superiority of ‘the Natives.” ‘“ The headand front of my offending”’ is this, 
no more, that being, perhaps, “ rude in speech,” [ have oot as ciearly and as 
comprehensively expressed my opinion and ideas ov the subject, as [ ought to 
have dove. I may have sad, (for [ have not the article referred to before me J 
what [ entirely believe, that ne cutemporary of Fashion in England, can bea 
ber at four mile heats, run according to the cules and mode of our Jockey Clubs. 
[ may have asked, ceteris paribus: Why we should not have as fice race horses 
as there are in England? And i bave put another interrogatory : Having beat 
the English ¢rotiers, and in England too, why should oot our race horses be also 
superior? I did cot say that they were ; but that, with the same system in 
breeding, and with the same care in raising them, [ impled that they might 
be, as [ have also expressed my “‘ coucurrence with Mr. Corin” [ who, by the 
way, has done great service to our Turf by sending out Trustee, and the dam 
of The Colonel and of Passenger, no small loes to it, as weil as to his 0 wuer 
by bis permature death,] “ about the advantages we possess in climate aod 
larger choice of soil and situation."’ The “oth +r thiogs of far more import- 
ance” may come hereafter. 

If in England they have had Eclipse, Highflyer, Priam, and Hurkaway, we 
have had, somewhat as their cotemporaries, aud perhaps equally high bred, 
Selim, Leviathan, Sir Archy and Boston ; and had they been tramed acd rus 
as the great English noupareils, | dv not know that they would have manifest. 
ed their decided inferiority, such as “ A Young Turfman” would ascribe to the 
best American race horses in comparison with those of England. 

Why our horses dv not ruo with the speed of English racers, [ etiribute to 
the entire difference of the mode of racing in the two countries, aod especially 
that our “tracks” are so inferior to the English Turf, te say nvuthing of the 
distances, heats, or otherwise, shapes of the courses, and other ef celeras. 

The etate of our courses, until withm about twenty years,—aad the weights 


, 


with which I con- 


never met under similar circumstances, until the match betweca Eclipse and 
Henry, ia my humble opinion, is the only cause, why “the way to the thir- 
ties’’ was not earlier “ discovered.’’ Henry, [an inferior race horse to Timo- 
leon, Reality, Sir Charles and others,] at Petersburg, was only a little better 
than Betsey Richards, in a severely contested four inile beat, run ic 7:54, 
(where a second heat has been since won by Boston, closely pushed by The 
Queen, in 7:52] and a fortnight after, carrying eight pounds more, Henry won 
a four mile heat, on the Union Course, in 7:37. Boston's races prove a relative 
ratio between the Petersburg and Union Courses Fashion lately deat Blue 
Dick, at Kendall's, in 7:35; the next week, at Camden, they required more 
than 8 minutes. Such being the difference between the time made on different 
courses in our own country, there may be as great or a greater difference be- 
tween the best of our courses and those of England, when the astonishing time 
referred to has been made. It may be, and is not at all improbable, that the 
English horses are much better trained and rode than ours. To train and ride 
is the exclusive vocation of English artistes. Tney are not Senators and Alder- 
men, as in this country. But Larkin and Dunn from Newmarket did not cause 
the horses of the iate Co!. Tavcor to go ahead, as in the days of his cervants 
Tom and Dick. However, his horses may have degenerated. Some of the 
veterans, yet living, are unwilling to believe that Fushion or Boston have been 
at all superior to Virago and Leviathan. 

With such American stallions as Priam, Glencoe, Leviathan, Margrave, and 
Trustee,—race horses of the highest character in Eugland, and with brood 
mares of vusurpaszed blood and points, we may reasonably expect no deteriora- 





tion of the American race horse. Osserver. 


of the best mechanics in the vity, and had ro notion of being cooped up in that | 


our horses carried in our ‘‘ olden time’’—and that two first-rate race horses had 


Dec. 9. 
JOHN W. ETHERIDGE, THE TRAINER. 
| MOBILE, Nov. 24, 1843, 
| To the Editor of the “ Spirit of the Times :"— Having lately understood from 


| respectable sources, that many false statements have been circulated through 

various parts of the country in relation to my conduct as regards the disposition 
) I made of the property of the late Col. Vance Jounston, who died in Tennes. 
| see in August last, I feel it due to myself and my friends to publish a full state- 
_ment of the facts in your vaivable journal, as I have been for the last several 
years associating with gentlemen of the Turf, and have many friends in various 
| parts of the United States. 

Col. Johnston, before his death, conveyed to me in trust all of his property ; 
by the deed, I was authorised to sell everything in Tennessee, and pay yi 
the proceeds to Stertine Jounsron, of Ohio. Not wishing to sell at that time 
I wrote for Mr. S. Johnston to come on, which he did, and I delivered to him 
six of the negroes and six horses, He had heard that there were claims against 
the property—that Witiiam D. Primrose, Esq., had just arrived from Mobile, 
with a power of Attorney from the Administrators of Col. Vance Johnston ; 80 
Sterling Johnston took the negroes off with him. As soon as I understood Mr. 
Primrose’s business I proceeded immediately to see him, and finding that he 
was authorised by the Administrators, and had other claims for collection against 
Col. Johnston for a considerable amount, I voluntarily delivered to him the ba- 
lance of Col. Johnston's property, as may be seen by a notice which Mr. Prim- 
rose voluntarily published in several papers, as an act of justice to myself, 
which is hereunto annexed, entirely exonerating me from al! censure whatever. 
Indeed, so well satisfied was Mr. Primrose that [ had acted hones'ly and honor- 
ably, that he entrusted me to take the property back to Mobile, which I did, and 
delivered to Col. Johnston's Administrators. 

Allthe reports that I was acting otherwise than carrying ou: the wishes of 
Col. Johnston are utterly false; I did not know at the time I delivered a oor - 
tion of the property to Sterling Juhnston that it was onder a Deed of Trust in 
Mobile, 

I publish this statement that my friends may see that I have been basely slan- 
dered. [retained nothing that belonged to Col. Johueton, though he left me 
two valuable horses, and some other valuable property, all of which I surrer- 
dered after [ found that his estate was indebted to a considerable amount. 

Respectfully yours, Joun W. Erueripce. 


An Act of Justice.—Having some days since, under a misapprehension of 
facts, advertised fur the apprehension of John W. Ether.dge, and certain Ne- 
groes, Horses, &c., we take the earliest opportunity of saying to the public, 
since we have seen Mr. Echeridge and the authority under which he acted, and 
have informed ourselves correctly about the facts, that we acquit bim of all cen- 
sure in reference to the removal of the property, and believe he was acting in 
good faith to his engagements to Col. Vance Johnston, under whuse written di- 
rectiovs he was acting. We are satisfied that Mr. Etheridge had no knowledge 
of the existence of our Deed of Trust, or right to the property set up by us. 
All the property in the advertisement mentioned has been delivered to us, er- 
cept a portion of the negroes and horses, which he has delivered to S. Johnston 
agreeable to the directions of a Deed of Trust made by Col. Johnston, under 
which he was acting. Crevetann & Hucoins, 

By Wm. D. Pri . 

Wa. J. C. Creverann, Admi . wegen 
Lan @ ta S min. of Vance Johnston. 

By their Attorney, Wm» D. Primrose. 

N. B. The ** Memphis Enquirer,” ‘‘ Comercial Herald,” ot Mill’s Point, 
‘* Louisville Journal,’ Little Rock * Times and Advocate,” aud the Vicksburg 
“ Sentinel,” will please publish this notice one time and discontinue the former 
one, and forward thetr accounts to Cleveland & Huggins, Mobile, Ala. 

Sept. 25, 1843. 





HAYNEVILLE (Ala.) RACES. 
We gave in our paper of the 25th ult. a report of the first four days’ racing 
at Hayneville. We now subjoin a report of the last day. 


On Saturday, Nov. 11, the race for the Hayneville Plate, value $75, Mile 
heats, best 3 in 5, came off. There were three eotries, Little Prince, Swallow, 
and Hedgeana. The betting was brisker than on any previous day. Swallow 
was the favorite against the field—Little Prince had many friends, but he was 
complaining in his right fore leg, and his bad luck joined with it, took the “ wire 
edge’ off from their anxiety to e their mouey on. Hedgeana was “ very 
green,” and got much fancied. The drum called the nags to the post, and at 
the tap they got off fisely. Charles, on Little Prince, mindful of the “tight 
place ’’ he got into en Tuesday, gave him the “ gaffs,” and got the lead round 
the turn. The track had been beaten hard by last night’s rain, and the pace 
was good. Swallow made at the little grey, but it was “no go"—round the 
turn he came wellin hand. The fillies eet at himjagain, but he shook them off, 
and passed the stand well in hand an easy winner, in 1:58. Little Prince's friends 
brightened up, but as it was known that Swallow had not ron forthe heat, the 
odds remained in ter favor. At the tap of {the drum, they again got off 
as before, Charies socking the gaffs to Little Prince to get him out of the 
crowd, he rounded the turn ahead ; Swallow set at him, and they went down 
the back stretch a-tlying. Oc the turn she tried him again, but it was no use, 
Little Prince took the teat cleverly in 1:55. Swallow did not sweat as free as 
she ought to bave done ; her pores were closed, but after some “ training be- 
tween heats,” a moderate “scrape” was had. Her friends still bet even, 
though the grey was fast rising in favor The third heat, a tine start, all toge- 
ther; Charles remembered his fall on Tuesday, and let Swallow have the lead. 
As they came into the stretch he went at her, and pressed her all the way— 
but she had him forthe heat. He tried it on on the other turn, but he could 
not come it—she came home an easy winoer in 1:58. Little Prince's chance 
was thought now to be all up—Swallow the favorite again at long odds. Hedge- 
ana had been just deopoing within her distance every time, and now began to 
attract atteatiun. She had been uporly about two weeks, and the game wey 
she hung on pleased al). The time elapsed, and they again got of, Swallow 
ahead Hedgeana went at her, but could not come it, and soon gave way for 
Little Prince, who made his tun on the back stretch, and hung on like a “ cuck- 
old burr ;” as they entered the home stretch Swallow got away from him, snd 
won cleverly in 2:01 —Hedgeana well up. [t was now thuught Swalow's race, 
barring a ‘fall dowa ,” but we noticed that ber pores were still rather collapsed, 
and that she by co means scraped as free as she ought. Hedgeana was rising in 
the market, and Little Prince was “limping '' Tne time expired, and they 
; got off, Little Piince ahead, both fillies staviog at him. They rar. to the back 
stretch in thie way; Swallow locked him or ihe turn, and kept tim a-going, 
but she soon got her belly full, and cried “enough.” Hedgeana, who was lay- 
ing well op, wow turned loose, and gained every stride; she passed Swallow 
like a shet, and locked the Prince. Charles was wide awake—'e crammed the 
steel into him, but the filly was still gaining—they are head and neck—still she 
gains—they pass the stand without a cheer or shout from one of the crowd—it 
ia too tight for them to ‘ell who is ahead. A minute's silence, and a hundred 
voices rent the air, ‘‘ Who woo the heat, Judges !"'—* Little Pricce, by one 
foot!’ Tne gallant grey had got through with his “ streak of bad luck,” and 
the Bascombe blood was redeemed. The following is the officis! report :-— 


SATURDAY, Nov. 11—The Hayneville Piate, value $75, conditions as befure. Mile 
heats, best 3 in 5. 
Col. John Crowell’s gr.c. Little Prince, by Joha Bascombe, out of Bolivia 
My BE 6 PUB nc cnndn ct dearth dice cceddlilinddbasadiaktalbs i122 
Judge J. S. Hunter's 0. f. Hedgeana, by Imp. tiedgford, dam by Stam- 32 
3 3 3 


0 Se eee nidiinbaddemicbues Siecle enineies o 
J. Duncan's b. f. Swallow, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Object by Marsha! 
PEGs 6 Fee ccaccatectgcbuctpehdbetc Dimmeewtdataditecbatcwseics 22113 
Time, 1:58—1:55—1:58—2:01—2:02. 

Thus closed as gay a week as we have ever experienced on the Hayneville 
Course. The weather was too variable for quick running, or fora large a! 
tendance. We wish Mr. Givhan more sunshine next time, and that bia rain 
may come in a lump before the meeting. 








Memphis (Tenn.) Races. Last Day. 

The Trustee colt Vagrant, msde « capital race with Hardened Sicner (beac 
tiful names! !) at Memphis. His dam, Vaga, was recently purchased by Jas. 
Porter, Esq., of Louisiana, for $100!! She is twenty years old, though, hav- 
inz been bred in 1822. 


THURSDAY, Nov. 16—Proprietor’s Purse $200, ent. $20 added, conditions as before. 
Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 


Linn. Coch’s ch. c. Vagrant, by Imp. Trustee, out of Imp. Vaga b 
Lishmahago, 4 yrs ee 54231112 
J. H. White’e b. c. Hardened Sinner, pedigree before, 4 yrs ........ 4211422 
H. M. Ciav’s gr. m. Nancy Campbell, pedigree before, 5 yrs ........ 3332 2 17.% 
W. W. Gift’s ch.m. Ann Stuart, by tclipse, dam by Paragon,5yrs 2 5 4 4 3 1° 
Capt. Taos. T. Tunstali’s b.m. Sally Carr, by Stockholder, dam un- $4 
r 


ES ES BEE IS, AL TE 1 
Time, 1:53—1:53}—1:52—1 :57—1:54—1:56—1:57. Track heav 


— 





A gentleman lately shot a hawk in Virginia which measured six fee: eleve? 
ieches from the tip of one wing to the tip of the ovher, and weighed mover 
pounds. Its beak and talons seemed large and strong enough to carry oH «? 
tear to pieces the largest sized lambs. Many persons supposed it to be - 
an eag!e from its size ; but its colour, beak, talons, &c., proved it to be a hawk 
of monstrous size. 
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THE ALABAMA AND TRIAL STAKE RACES 


AT NASHVILLE. 
CoLumBia, Tenn., Nov. 1843. 


Wr. Editor—Believing that your paper will be considered as the most au- 

shentic history of the Race Horse at the most brilliant epoch of the Torf in 
thie country, and that the posterity of the performers of the present, and past 
‘en years will derive much of their value from the figure they make in the 
« Spirit,” I deem it of the utmost importance that Reporters of Races, “ spe- 
cial’ and all others, should confine themselves to facts, whole facts, and nothing 
else but facts. I am induced to make the foregoing observations, more par- 
ticularly, from the report of your Special Correspondent, of the late great 
meeting at Nashville ; or rather, of two of the great events of that meeting. 
{ allude to the race for the Trial and Alabama Stakes; and let me here re- 
mark, taat I do not charge, or intend to charge your correspondent with any 
intentional wrong, but think his reports were too hastily made up for the im- 
rtance of the stakes, value of the horses, their families, &c. 
In his report of the race for the Alatzma Stake I object to nothing but his 
want of correct arithmetic. He reports the second heat of that race as follows : 
ihe Ist, 2d, and 3d miles were run, as shown by his report, in 1:55—1:57— 
1.524 ; the sum of which he put down at 5:544, but the true time was 5:44. 
(See “Spirit” of 21st Oct.) The Blackboard exhibited—immediately after the 
heat was run-—5:54}, which time was thought by your correspordent to er- 
title the race to be considered one of the beat he ever witnessed ! What would 
he have thougit of it if he had been less hasty, and stated the true time— 
5:444—over a course “tough aid heavy?" Ambassador, the winner, was 
sold on the Saturday after the race, at public auction, for the sum of twenty- 
nine hundeed and fifty do'lars, which for the time was thought to be a good 
sale. How much more wovid he have brought, if his true time had been 
known? or, if a colt which run 3 miles over the Nashville Course, when 
“tough and heavy” in 5:544 biings $2950, what would a colt of the same 
blood, age, and form, bring, that could run over the same course on the same 
cay in 5:4447 The answer, I think, is oovious. Hence the necessity of Re- 
porters being very careful and accurate.—{See Note ] 

Of the Tria! Stake, as reported by your Special Correspondent, it strikes 
me that all the credit that is due one of the contending horses is not fully 
ewarded, aud to show wherein, I will quote from his report (vide “* Spirit”’ of 
21st Oct.) :—** The Leviathan filly won tke heat cleverly. as Margaret Wood 
never made a stroke for it, and the Ainderby (Li-ah-tu-nah—The Bounding 
Doe) filly, was unable to do more than force the running.” Ard was that not 
something? I think the sequel will show: that heat was run in 4:04}. 
the course being “a perfect kodge podge of mud and water.”” The second 
heat was won by Margaret Wood efter a ‘ prodigious brash” * by half a neck 
on the post” in 4:124. After oot having ‘‘ mace a stroke” for the first heat, 
Margaret Wood won the second by half = neck on the post, only, the time be- 
ing 8 sec. slower than the first heat. “The 34 heat Margaret Wuod made al! 
the running, and won by nearly a husdred yards” In that beat afier going a 
mile ard @ quarter, Monk (on Li-ah-tu-nah) called on her to go up, and many 
thought ehe responded handsomeiy; but after going fifty or sixty yards, she 
stumbled and came rear falling, the saddle going over her withers, and Monk’s 
efforte to get bebind it (which he accomplishe.’) necessarily impeded L1-ah-tu- 
vah, end Margaret Wood at that time opened a considerable gap which she 
maintained to the winning post. But Margaret did not win by “ ceara hundred 
yarde,” and here is the proof: a condition of the stake was that ‘‘the second 
horse to receive back hie entrance.” According to the Rules of the Nashville 
1.C. for Two mile heats, 90 yds. is a distance—a distanced horse is ‘no 
where.” Isiabtunah received back her entrance money —ergo, Liahtunah was 
not beaten ninety yards according to the decision of the Judges, and in my 
opinion, not the half of it, though she ran the last three quarters with her 
jockey on her bare back, with the saddle in his lap. This aceident may have 
escaped your correspondent altogether, but that the fact was so, thousands will 
attest. {I do not mean to convey the impression that the Ainderby filly could 
certainly have won if no accident had happened to her, but if it had not happen- 
ed, I think it would not have been a perfect certainty that she would have lost ; 
and I know she would not have been beaten “ near « hundred yards.” 

[ hope it will not be thought that there is any inteation on the part of the 
writer of this to detract from the fair fame of Margaret Wood. Far be it from 
me to snatch @ leaf from the laurels she so gallantly won. May she, when her 
course is run, like Fanny, have inscribed upon her escutcheon “ Veni, Vidi, 
Vici; and long may her spirited owner live, to lend by his character and de- 
portment dignity and grace to the glorious and manly sports of the Turf, and 
may you, Mr. Editor, live to chronicle the victories won and lest by ‘* flood and 
fie'd”’ in the racy ‘‘ Spirit” a thousand years. M. 


P. S —Would oot your readers be pleased to have from the pen of ‘“ Rover’ 
a fulland complete description of Peytona, Ambassador, Cracovienne, Marga- 
ret Wood, Saartin, &c.? Could you not induce bim to give for the “ Spirit” 
a tistory of each and every event that came off at the late stupendous meeting 
at Nashville’ Iam almost sure that he bas the material. 

Note by the Editor.—U the “ Blackboard” exhibited from the Judges’ stand 
bac the time of the beat marked upon it, and it read 5:54¢ instead of 5:442, 
ovr reporter was bound to put down (be official time, notwithstanding any im- 
pression he might bave entertained that the beat was run in ten seconds less 
time. One can hardly imagine that the Judges could have made a mistake 
of ten seconds in reporting the time to the spectators, nor can we see how our 
correspondent could have perpetrate’ an error so gross, And yet it would 
seem by the letter of “M." that Ambassador, even in Nashville, did not have 
the credit of having ron a heat in the forties! As he was sold the Saturday 
ater the race, the report in the “Spirit,” of course did not affect the sale, as 
he was really disposed of before the report appeared in our columns, so that 
“M." must blame the official timera or Judges, nut our special correspondent. 

The suggestion with regard to a description, eic., of the winners, from the 
pen of “ Rover,” is a good one, and if Le will furnish it we shal! publish it with 


pleasure. 


po 





A STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF OFF-HAND RIFLE 
SHOOTING. 


BY CAPT. 8. LLOYD, OF N. Y, CITY. 








To the Editor of the “* Spirit of the Times :''—I believe that there never 
lived @ man that had not a hobby of some kind, particularly ia the way of sport- 
iog ;—mine is the Rifle. 

I commenced shooting the rifle in the year 1823, and from that date op to 
1842, I never challenged a single individual, but at the same time I made it 9 
point to accept all challenges in the way of rife-shooting. Although I never 
shot a match for a large amount, yet, I have shot many for small sums—lI be- 
lieve the greatest amount was for $100 aside. I have frequently been ban- 
tered for heavier sums—as high as $1000—but when the hour arrived for shoot- 
ing I found myself alone onthe ground, so that I may safely say that [ have 
scared more than [ have hurt. I will further say that I never lost @ match with 
the rifle, 

Inthe autumn of 1842, the peculiar situation in which [ was then, and am 
now placed, admonished me to stop shooting for muney, and from that time 
to the present, [ have devoted my leisure momeats to experimenting with the 
rifle. 

In the early part of last summer [ was curious to know what comparison my 
shooting bere to the best Off-Hand Shots in other pacts of the world, particu- 
larly in the United States. I immediately set to work to inform myself, which 
I did to my satisfaction, that the shvoting I have made has not been surpassed. 
If | am mistaken, he or they who have made better, wiil confer a great favor 
by addressing you a note stating the fact. My object in giving to the world the 
result of my shooting is, that I have reason to believe that there are many rifle 
Shooters who are as curious as myself on this subject—who would be pleased 
to know the best shooting that has been made wi h the rifle at off-hand. 





The following is the shooting, measured fron the nearest break of the 
ball :— 

On a trial with De F. L., of the Navy, [hit a shilling pe-e nine successive 
times ; distance 100 feet; calibre of the rifle 120 tu the pouad. 

In the presence of a number of officers of the Army and Navy,1 hit a 2} 
jnch bulls-eye 14 successive times, distance 60 yards ; calibre of rifle 120 to 
the pound. 

On a trial with Capt. Parker, of the “ Union Riflemen,” [ hit an American 
25 cent piece five success.ve times; distance 60 yards ; calibre of rifie 104 to 
the pound. 

On a pool shooting match, I hit the siz> of a dollar seven successive times ; 
distance 75 yarda; calibre 46 to the pound. 

On a match for a small wager, with a Mississippi geutleman, I shot 10 suc- 
cessive shots intu a 2} inch ball’s-eye ; distasce 7:3 yards ; calibre of rifl: 78 to 
the pound. 

Oa a trial with Col. Symons, I shot five balls in succession into a 4 inch bull’s 
eye; the 5shots measured in the aggregate 4§ inches ; distance 125 yards ; 
calibre of rifle 46 to the pound. 

At aclub shooting match, I hit a 4 inch bull’s-eye 10 times in succession ; 
the 10 shots measured in the aggregate 15} incies; distance 104 yards; cali- 
bre of rifle 44to the pound. I have shot a number of 10 sho: targets at this 
distance, which measured less, but none within a diameter so small. 

On a trial with C. S 1, of Hoboken, [ shot 21 successive shots, that 
measured in the aggregate 39% inches; the worst shot measured 3 1-16 inches; 
distance 140 yards; calibre of rifle 69 to the poand; I shot a slug bail. 
This ritie was manufactured by Wright and Polmateer, of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 

On the trial of a new rifle, I shot 10 successive shots that measured in the 
aggregate 26§ inches; distance 180 yards ; cal-bre of rifle 64 to the pound ; 
[ shot a slug ball. Kefle manufactured by E. Wesson, of Northborough, 
Mass. 

On a trial with Mr. B 1, of North Carolina, [ shot 12 successive shots 
that measured ir the aggregate 34 inches; distance 180 yards. Same rifle. 

On a trial wih a gentleman from tie West, [ shot 39 successive shots that 
measured in the aggrezate 107 inches ; distance 180 yards; calibre of rifle 66 
to the pound. I shot a slug bail. 

On a wager with Mr. C k, of Long Island, N. Y , I shot 60 successive 
shots that measured 233§ inches ; the bet was that I could not average my shots 
under 4 inches, distance 180 yards ; calibre of rifle 60 tothe pound. I shot a 
slug ball. Rife manufactured by Wright an! Polmateer, of Poughkeepsie, N 
Y.; 31 of these shots are within 3 3-16 inch of the centre of the bulli's-eye; 
the day was not very favorable. 

With the same gentleman, on a bet, [ hit a3 inch ball's-eye, 
times; the 5 shots measured in the aggregate 3} inches; distance 180 yards ; 
cal.bre of rifle 66 to the pound; I shut a slug ball; the rifle wis made by 
Wright and Polmateer, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

On a practice [ shot 5 shots in succession into a 
distance 225 yards; [ shota round ball; calibre of rifle 43 tothe poond. This 
rifle’s cut was dictated by myself; the /and is half the width of the groore. 

At a club shooting match, [ hit the head of a flour barrel 5 times in succes - 
sion; distance 400 yards ; round ball, same rifle. 

Atthe distance of 417 yards, I shot a Cub Bear io che shoulder onthe first 
fire; round ball, same rifle. Twelve gentlemen stot at a rest before I fired ; 
he was chained to a stake. 

I will now give my average shooting, taken from my diary, which [ have kept 
for the last nine years—measured from the centre of the bull’s eye to the 
centre of the ball, by aggregate or string measure :— 











5 successive 


5 inck square bull’s-eve, 


Distance. No. ef shots. No. of inches. 
90 ganda. 60018 000 ccc ccce BE wt cncve Shot with round ball. 
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iia oS at nelitindet so “a “ 
Me * sccaleatwe té< dca bdsotios i «8 * - 
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You willobserve that I have nox noticed Rest Shooting, although I believe 

[ have done my share at thac also. The factis that rest shooting is merely a 
test of the rifle. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 5S. Lioyp 


New York, December 5, 1843. 





PRAIRIE AND MOUNTAIN LIFE. 
BY M. O. PIBLD. 


Our First Hunt.—We left “ Parks’ Piace,” as we called the ground on which 
we made our first encampment—it oelonging to one Parks—on the 22:1 of May, 
and it was not until the morning of the 18 h of June, twenty-seven days’ travel, 
that we at Jength found buffalo. It was a Sunday, and at mass that mornirg 
kneeling in front of the tent of old Father De Vos, Joe Pourier audibly mir gled 
ir. his prayers an earnest longing to see buffalo once more. [t was a quaint 
and curious spectacle to see the vld hunter and mountaineer piously pavsing te 
bead rosary through his fingers, and with his eyes wandering around the prairie, 
praying aloud in broken English to see buffalo! 

“ Forgive us some sin, O mon Dreu—let 0s see some fat cow this to-day—we 
have not 10 bacon more—aod even old bull was better than co meat at all— 
thank Heaven for all everything—Amen |” 

Pour Joe’s prayer was granted. About 10 o'clock, A. M., Antoine Ciement. 
the first reguiar hunter of the camp, who had started ‘from the picket’ to ride 
on in advance, came hurrying back to exchange his mule for a hunting steed, 
having discovered, as he told us, five bulls grezing under the hills. Ali was 
immediate coramotion, as well among the old hanters as the amateur sports- 
men. Fourteen were soon regularly mounted and equipped for the chase, while 
as many more were ready to ride along as observers of the sport. For almost 
a full month we had been indulging in anticipations of the bigh excitement that 
now lay before us, and from day to day we bad talked of it 80 constantly, that 
it had at length faded into a weary topic, and we fretfully wondered if there 
really were such things as buffalo yet left alive in the Western wildercess. A 
length a chance for hunting was open before us, ard off we all started, restra rn 
ing our impatience so as not to tire our animals, until an hour's leisure riding 
brought us in view of the huge game. Under the hills that range along the 
Platie, about four miles from the river bank where we ihen were, three black 
spots became discernable, and we soon discovered four, and then five. As 
we drew nearer the strange forms of the unwieldy creatures were clearly deve 
loped to the eye, and we perceived that they were slowly moving from os in 
among the hills. Here we lost sight of them, ard were twenty mioutes longer 
hurrying over break-neck places after Antoine, through ragged and broken bils, 
before we got the game again in view. Those whose attention was not entirely 
absorbed by the buffalo, might have seen some pale faces among the novices at 
this time. Antoine paused for no impediment, and at one abrupt and jagged 
acclivity which hie Lorse refused to mount, he jumped down, climbing, himself, 
on all fours, and dragging the animal after him by the reins. Those behiod 
who were most eager followed example and achieved the ascent, but others 
turned and sought easier ways of crossing the eminence. a 

At length we were near enough (o obtain a fair start for the run, and nothing 
could have been finer than the onset of the hunters. Up to this moment we 
had progressed in silence along the hills, guarding our voices from giving alarm 
too soon, but when at last we rose out of a hollow in full view of the five bulls, 
and they turned their large eyes upon us to gaze an instant, toss their horns and 
epeed away before us, a shout arose, such as will be remembered long by every 
one there present. The wild, continuous, and unanimous ‘“‘hurrah”’ was a 
thing that made the heart thrill and bound in a manner, perhaps, only known to 
the enthusiastic. Off we went, the ambitious amaveurs crowding after Autoiue 
in most edmired disurder, while the observant part of the party, giviag way to 
exci‘ement, began plying whip avd spur upon the mules ard more sober sided 
animals, furiously emulous of eclipsing the light-footed hunters ahead. In this 
way we were all soon separated. and out of sight of each other, some still with 
the game in view, and maay only stroggling to be preserved from an abrupt evo- 
lution in the air, accompanied by a too sudden collision witb Mother Terra 

Our friend “the Price,” (and of him and his title more in due time,) was 
one of the best mounted men among us, and he was resolutely bent upon achiev- 
ing something on th s occasion to put in bis journal. While spurring his borse 





very earnestly in no particular direction, he suddenly discovered one of gh b I: 
footing it in double quick time round the base of a hill. The Pr.nce at once 
made a movement to ‘‘ head” the bull, while the bull kept heatlong : pm 4s 
course, until the two found themselves within twenty yards of each oih.r cesh- 
ing onward to the encounter like knights of old at the tournament. Reflec- 
tion came to the Prince, objection to the bull, and “the better part of valor” 
seemed to seize upon them both ; for just at the eame instant they both wkee'ed,: 
— observing the other turn, and off went the Prince and the boll for anti- 
— poe each supposing himself hotly pursued by his enemy. The Prince 
er 2. wee himself in the evening, he getting back safe once more to 
fen P, “ aring, however, his firm couvicticn that the old bull was running still, 
resclutely beat upon going ahead ; which, if a fact, would place the animal 


at this time somewhere amon , . , 
7 g the Wa how- waite ) 
speerly career to “ Cape Disspoointment,” w-pums or Pish.quit-pahs, on its 


sate ; Zale vias wn pte: db not“ over,” but “under the left shoul- 
rass. The other th o they decently stretched themselves out upon the 
g other three made off uninjured to parts unknown, and as our ama- 
teurs had no very uncontrollable desire to follow into those intenedtia sections 
7 peer’ Dime pe 2 —_ without meat, leaving the sport of the day 
’ Ts divi : j . 
fessors in the art of buffalo butchering. ~aian heaelen — bane bn oie of 
the morning ; im the afternoon we ** scared up "a herd of ah : d ty “ —- , 
the way we scattered them may be told to morrow. a 
There was one mess in camp known as “Our Mess,” composed of four, who 
were severally and facetiously cognominated “The Lion,” “The Lamb.” 
“ The Quaker,” and “ Colonel Crockett.” “ Now for a run! now for fon! 
now we'll have them! Wah! Look, Prince! a thousand of them in a band! © 
hi! hi! hil? 
So roared the Lion, mounted upon a mule, by the side of the Lamb, with 
the Quaker before him, the Prince behind him, Crockett on bis left, and a spy- 
glass up to hiseye. It was in the afternoon, as we were leisurely riding along 
the banks of the Platte, discoursing about the rout of the five bulls a few hours 
before, and what each of us would have done but for some provoking if that 
happened to be in the way at the time. 
‘* Them’s ‘em at last,” said the Queker, pass.rg the spy-glass to Crockett; 
‘“and now for a run afier the cows !” 
* You'll make a capital cow-driver!” said Col. Crockett 
A few miles in advance of us we could distinguish a wide-spread cluster of 
dark spots, which the Lion, who had been in the wilderness before, knew to be 
buffalo. Mules were now exchanged for horses, the heavy rfles for lighter 
weapons, and off went the Lion, the Lamb, the Prince, Col. Davy end the 
Quaker, in company with som> fifteen or twenty others. The natore of the 
ground in this instance favored ns, and we got very close on to the band before 
the great brutes took alarm. We had taken the usual precaution of approach- 
ing them from the lee; and when we burst upon them, the near view we ob- 
tained of their consternation and fright furnished a spectacle that made us in- 
volu:tarily rise in the stirrups and shout again and egain with excitement and 
pleasure. The Lion roared, the Lamb got half way in an attempt to spell 
baker (with a shake ou ba), the Prince expressed tis emotion elegantly in the 
Sioux tongue, the Quaker swore there were at least a hundred and fifty im the 
band, and Crockett, in rep'y, asked him what he was going to do about it. 


Away weut the butfa!o, down the hollows, around the hills, beadlocg over elf 
sorts of ground, wih gus and pistols cracking among them in fine style. The 
Prince got within thirty yards of the bovine quadrupeds, and took aim et the 
bani—bang ! he hit a bull in the bosse, and got out of the way. The Lion rea 
up te a cow, with a Colt in his hand, as he called his ‘six shooter,” but bis 
horse took a sudden notion to be off in another direction, and the King of the’ 
Forest saw no more of the monsters of the prairie that day. The Lemb’ 
couldn't run, as he was carrying the spy-glass, and the Quaker wouldo't, be- 
cause he didn’t chouse to tire his animal down; while Col. David Crockett ’ 
made up his mind to wait for grizzly bears before he joined in any sports of the 
chase. 

Others were more successful, and in half an hour eight cows, two balis and 
ove calf lay dead upon the prai:ie, scattered aboutuwit inthe circumference of 
two or three miles. 

* That’s my cow !" called out a little sharp-nosed, pale-faced, thin-whiskered 
Englishman, riding up to where Joe Pourier was sharpening his knife upon the 
horn of a fa'len animal. 

‘* How is you lef you mozer?’ said Joe, making a desperate attempt (o say, 
‘‘ How did you leave your mother!" 

“That's my cow!” called the Englishman again, in a shrill treble, amounting 
almost toa shriek. The little fellow had really popped a bali through a cow's 
lungs, but at the shot his horse made a sudden circumbendibus, and he just caw 
his game fali as he was carried over a h'll and out of view of everybody. Com- 
ing back, he concluded the first cow he saw was his, and once again he more 
vehemently reitera'ed in feminine falsetto, ‘* That's my cow!” 

Joe by this time was stripping the skin from the animal, and, slashing away 
with his butcher knife, he replied—‘“ How you say '—wat make him you cow! 
—guess no cow much wait for you ‘bout here!” . 

The Englishman debated a moment whether or not to get into a rage, end 
just as he said again, in a milder tone, ‘I tell you that’s my cow,” up rede 
* Dolly the Great,” on his big mule, with his arms and legs flying like the limbs 
al | pasteboard man pulled into rapid action by a string, exclaiming “ that's my 
calf!” 

“ That's a bull!” said John Kelly, who came riding up to see the batchering 
just at the same moment. Dolly the Great was a famous fellow, the ornitholo- 
gist of the party, considered to be somewhat flaghty in bis notions, and emphati- 
cally pronounced by Col. Crockeit to be “a bird!’ Dolly had killed a calf 
somewhere, but, like the Englishman, he couldn't find it, John Kelly was a 
full private in the 4th infantry, all the way from Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, 
and body guard to bis comianding officer, Lieut. Sid. Smith, as true-hearted 
and nobie-spirited a gentieman as ever added grace and fascination to the trade 
of arms. John Kely shall flourish onder bis proper cognomer, as core else 
could become his character better, and, in fact, the atiention of a christening in 
the crowd was never accorced to him. ‘* That's a boll!” seid Jobe Kelly.. 

Some two weeks before this, a Kaw Indian. bad attempted io strike up a trade. 
with Joun, the red chap being in possession of adragoon's sword that he wanied. 
to dispose uf, I[n this afternoon's hunt Kelly thought of the sword, ashe sat 
or. bis mule and saw a buodred buffalo pat to rout by a single horseman. 

‘By the powers, Lieuienant,”’ said John Kelly, “if a fellow oaly had that 
red divil's swoord, now, bow he could rush in among the beasts, and bew them 
down! On, Molly Malony! but [I'd like to be cutting and slashing among. 
them!" 

A poruon of these animals, escaping from the banters, roshed very near and 
right across the path of our moving camp, scaring the mules into frenzy, and 
causing some fine horses to dart off in their company, two of which we never 
recovered. A cow and calf were chased to the river's brink, aad in they plunged, 
wadicg and swimming, as the depth of the water allawed them, to the cppozite | 
shore. Ax this point the Platte was a mile and @ half wide, one vast, though 
shallow sheet of water, with not an Island te be seen, or astick of timber vpon 
its banks 
The evening of this day closed with a frightful accident to Clark Kennorly, 
of St. Louis. Picayune. 
TOO NATURAL BY HALF. 
Everybody who travelled upon the Mississippi five years ago remembers 
how incessantly cards were played by the passengers while the boats progressed 
from port to port. At that time there was a numerous class of individuals of 
whom we now see or hear comparatively little. Their known and undisguised 
** vocation ’’ was to journey about, backward ard forward, anywhere and every- 
where, on steamboats, making money out of the less skilful, by their dexterity 
in handling cards. But the race of gamblers—or, in more decorous phrase, 
“ sportsmen,” has at this day very materially diminished. We not long since 
ascended the Mississippi, when not a card was hand!ed on board the boat, be- 
tween this city and St. Louis; and on our return we saw a deck of cards in 
use but once, at which time the following joke fell under our observation. 
A knot of young fellows, all seemingly friends ofeach other, were around a 
table in the social hall, earnestly engaged at Vingt-ct-wn, while carrying on a 
desperate quiz upon one of the party, who was slightly oblivious under the 
effect of sirong potations He was dealing, and the betting ran high, while 
every one of his. friends was provided with an extra “natural,” to exhibit 
whenever he pleased. The poor dealer could get no chance at all;—a na- 
tural was turned upon him at every deal—sometimes two, and sometimes 
three. He paid away patiently for some time, merely gens that it was 
exceedingly unnatural for naturals to come up so cons‘antly an naturally, as 
it were, in his opponeuts’ hands, while he couid get none ; but still he never 
suspected the rascality. At length seven naturals were turned up to him at 
once, and then he began to open his eyes! 
‘Hallo! said the boosy dealer, ‘ what's all that” 
‘* A natura!! a natural!” shouted the whole seven voices. 
 Gentlemen,—( Hic !)—exclaimed the dealer, “it seems to me—(Hic !)— 
you're ge ting too d d natural—{ Hic !)” 
“Pay me '—* Pay me !”"—* Pay me!” vociferated the players. 
“(Hic !)—V'll pay—I think [1 pay—( Hic !)—myself first,” said the quiz- 
zee, making a sudden sweep of all the bets, and fobbing the money, “for I’ve 
got seven naturals—(Hic !)—seven natural fools! Gentlemer, this is a game 
of Vingt-et-un as large as life, and—{(Hic !)—twice as natural! Gentlemen, 
I'll quit—( Hic !)—you're too natura!, by ad d sight—you're too natural by 
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Che Spirit of the Cimes. 
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INKLINGS OF SPORTING ADVENTURE. 


BY MASTER HARRY. 








RACING HERE, THERE, AND EVERY WHERE, 

lt is really worth the trouole of @ jourvey across the channel tu ee ps 
ny Crapavd’s burlesynes on horseracing. from Chantilly aod the amps de 
Mars down to the provincial meetings at Aogers and Caen; the latter are the 
wery essence of absurdity; but of them presently. Tne racecourse at Chantil- 
j te worthy of the name, and would do honor to any provincial town even jn 
Englend. The stables tnere are anequalied in point of gracdeur and capacity 
by any in the world, whilst the whole place represeuts aa English colony 
dropped, as it were, 10 the very centre of our “‘bereditary foe’—stables, 
grooms, trainers, all English, are the only people to be encountered in a lounge 
through the streets ; except a stray diligence or two, the Jehu and conductor of 
which have forsworn their native tongue, and even endeavor to make their lum- 
bering lazy cattle understand the virtue of that “nucleus of England's native 
eloquence”—‘' God dam.” In short, if a person was dropped from the 
clouds down on Chantilly, “I guess” he would be considerably puzzled to 
discover. what part of the world he was in, and coubtful if be had not in an 
unguarded moment embarked in the aerial carriage, and been left in the 
moon or some newly-discovered world, of which he had neither heard or 
read. 

“ At Chantilly, the Races take place twice a-year,—the ‘‘ Derby”’ in the 
spring; and the * Leger’ in the autumn—these are, of course, the two great 
events, and the stakes put a few francs more into the winner's pucket thaa any 
of the.others. 

But, from what I saw of racing in France, I really and truly do not believe 
thet a French owner of race-horses knows his own horse from his neighbor's 
when at the starting place. Every person who wishes to be thought a connois 
seur in the sport, lays out so many vapoleons in a few nags, thea sends to Eng. 
lend for a trainer and jockey, or ** both in one,” builds a stable and a house in 
the ceighborhood of Chantilly, and thinks that he 1s nu/li secundus in the great 
racing world. He never sees his horses, and if it were the fashion torun cats, 
be would feel quite as much interest, if not pride, as in producing the best car- 
tle that skill aud care could turn out. But when the races do come off, there 
ie no “ holding the said turfite together.” It’s my horse,—my jockey,—my co- 
lors, (and on jackets they certainly do bestow more pains than ov anythiog 
else, for a more extraordinary conglomeration of ‘‘ mortal dyes” never graced 
the jacket of the harlequin on a huose-painter’s sign-board.) 

At last he is most probably taken under tke protecting wing of a brother- 
Jockey-Club-Gaul, for be it known that if a mau belongs not to the French 
Jockey Club! (God save the mark! we shall hear of French beefsteak clubs 
next) he is nobody either in the sporting or non-sporting world. 

As to the betting, a person may fourm some opinion of that from the manner 
in which the racing is conducted—catch a Frenchman betting on a horse !— 
never was sucha thing known. He picks out the prettiest “color” and lays on 
it, but if in preceding years he has ever seen the same color win, why, be will 
lay you any odds you choose to ask onit. This is really and truly a fact. Let 
a horse, or man, or color win once, and “ Crapaud” will stick tu them votil his 
pockets are eased of their superfluous burden. They have not the slightest idea 
that a horse can win less easily carrying ten stone than six. The betting, more- 
over, is confined to a very trifling amount; if you asked a member of the Jockey 
Club to lay 2,500 francs or 100/, he would endeavor to procure you a refuge 
in a lunatic asylum. Let it be remembered that I am speaking of the general 
character of the French turfite. The only two persons who deserve the name 
and credit of sportsmen have given over racing altogether—the one from an 
early and much lamented death, and the other from disgust. I allude to the 
Duke of Orleans and Lord Henry Seymour, aud it is generally thought that in 
consequence of the two leading men being lost, the French turf wii! soon be re- 
garded as a thing that ‘‘has been.” 

The races at the Champ de Mars are worth seeing from mere curiosity. All 
Paris goes to witness the sport, consequently every soldrer procurable is on duty 
likewise, and the course is literally lined with “‘ infantry under arms’ the entire 
way round, inside and outside—Lancers are dashing about desperately in the 
outskirts—the saddliug and weighing places are occupied by some hundred gens 
d’armes—the National Guard, with their long swords, spectacles, and perhaps 
umbrellas, if there is much sun, monopolize the course—the prefet of police, 
surrounded by his progeny in uniform and “mufti,” stares at every body that 
comes across him as if he read in his features the lineaments of a second Fies- 
chi. People who try to get a peep at the horses through the ranks of the ‘ un- 
boiled,” get immediately “doubled up” by the insertion of the butt-end of a 
“chasseur'e” or light infantry-man’s musket between their small ribs. We 
ourselves once were put under the special surveillance of fifteen policemen, 
haviog been seen taking down certain mysterious symbols on a card,wh:ch were 
our own particular marks of “names, weights, and colors of the riders,’’ but 
which to the emissaries of the ‘prefecture’ smelt strongly of foul couspira- 
cies and infernal machines. . 

No booths—no “apples, oranges. gingerbeer, porter, ale, or cider *’—no rou- 
Jette, no thimblerigg—no Dorling’s correct lists—no persons to seize on you 
and scrub you down with a brush of the consistency of a curry-comb, whether 
you will or not. No gegslemen, possessing confused ideas of the ‘‘ meum and 
teum" principle—no nothing, in short, except grounding of firelocks, rat\ling of 
scabbards, clashing of bayonets, and “‘sacrees” of public functionaries, who 
seemingly fancy that horse-races were only invented for their especial annoyance 
and molestation, and ‘only just wish,” that whosoever imported the Gothie 
practice from the territory of the ‘ Cochons"’ might get some unlucky day 
within cheir clutches. Toe last day I visited the Champs de Mars races, a 
Freuchman, by way of causing a little diveritssement in the amusements, drew 
a pistol from his pocket in the very centre of the crowd, and blew bis own brains 
out; determined apparently, even if he could not get a shot a Louis Philippe, 
not to return home without a“ pop’’ at all! 

But the greatest treat at the races is to see the Hurdle Ruce (gentlemen 
riders) The hurdles are fuur in number, and last year were 2 feet 4 inches 
in height, (an anparalleled size for France) and which were looked at by the 
would-be Nimrods with an eye of awe and mistrust, and with an evident 
idea that the extra four inches had beec added by the English “just out of 
spite.” 

“Beviethdindés as it may appear, there is always a large field ready to stert 
for this race, although the competitors and their horses know about as much 
of leaping as a flea does of trotting, and “ Counts” (French Counts, gentle 
reader, are twice as plenty as blackberries,) and “ Monsieurs with intermiaa- 
ble beards, never ending moustache, and awful imperiale, incase themselves in 
top-boois and silk jackets, and venture their necks and hirsute physiognomies, 
“all for the sake of appearances.” Don't they swear! and just don't they 
look savage; It is a dispensation of Providence that the horses are oot enabled 
to ture their heads round and look the:n in the face, or they would bolt as sure 
as fate. 

A: last “off” is given, and away they go crossing and jostling, apparently 
the very sole aim in view, until the first hurdle brings up the whole lot standing 
—theu the “allons donc’'—* cochon"—*“ polisson"—to the poor devils of hor- 
ses, who uever were even guilty of pretending to be able to jump—succeed to 
the Girat burst, —but neither * allons donc,” (meaning in free translation,‘ Come 
along, now good horse ;"*) or “ sacre poltsson” (“you cursed brute’’), will in- 
duce “* good horse’’ to eet as little value on his own life and linrds as his nder 
may wish to do on his, and, as in ninety-nine Cases out of a hundred, the horse 
is eventually victorious in a squabble witb its rider, if he ts French the crest- 
fallen berois obliged to retrace his steps back to the stand, and bear the con. 
doling sympathies of the public with the best grace he can In the meantime, 
one of the nags has perhaps stumbled over, and left his rider uncomfortably 
located astride, afra'd to get off lest he should get among the legs of the hor- 
ses on One side, or get jumped and trampled upon on tue other. After a quar- 
ter of an hour at each hurdle, where the same scenes take place, and which it 
would be ti-ing to describe, two horses out of the twenty come in ! the first of 
which receives the meed of victory, his rider vowing by all his gods (if he has 
any) that tt was a fearful undertaking, but his indomitable courage crabled him 
to owercome the opposing difficulties, and he mutters out, evidently telling the 
greatest falsehood that ever escaped his lips,“ c’est Lonne cette chasse la—c'est 
heroigue—je l'arme beaucoup” —** That's splendid sport—heroic sport—I love it,” 
(and tn France, on the same principle, [ suppose, of “give adog a bad name 
and he will keep it ;") if you give a horse a good name he will keep it ; and 
“that's the horse that won the hurdle race,"’ is echoed along the ‘“‘ Boulevards, 
in the Chaussee d’Autin,” and the Faubourg St. Germain, fora year or two af- 
terwards, eud of course procures a sort of ‘‘local deityship’’ for the brute in 
question. There is some precautionary measures wisely adopted by the Govern- 
ment whenever a hurdle race is to take place, and that is, a number of litters 
and litter carriers, corresponding wi'h the number of riders, are required to be 
in attendance on the ground, independently of a surgeon famed for setting 
broken bones, and from the account I have given above of the sport, in which 
I have “ nothing extenuated, nor set down aught ic malice,” (although honestly 
1 own I do not love, respect, or admire Frenchmen individually or collectively.) 


the reader will deem that such a precaution on the part of Government is most | 


humane and considerate. 
| So much for racing at the metropolis, where it partakes much more of the 
character of a review than any thing else. 

The only persons who are really interested in the races are the trainers and 
jockeys, who make their own books, enter their horses for what races they 
choose, and generally. | believe,‘ sack” the winnings likewise. The spectators, 
of course, know less about racing than the ‘Jockey Club’ gentry, and their 





remarks are most amusing. I remember once when George Edwards was rid- 
ing a close race home, and just within the distance was straining every nerve 
to land “* Tommy Tucker” on the post a winner, a party of Frenchmen, who 
coasidered themselves as knowing a thing or two in riding, were making their 
remarks—* Call that ridiag?”’ said one, “c'est bien drole,” “ why, I'd back 
our coachman to ride better than that.” 

“Ah! but your coachman was once in the gens darmes !” suggested anuther 
luminary. 

“O yes, we all know,” grumbled a third, “that the English fancy them- 
selves so clever in their hunting and racing, but it is all blague (chaff) This 
was said at me, and I cculdn’t help, to save my soul, giving him a settler in the 
following words :—‘ Monsieur, vous devez sauter mieux que nous, parceque 
les crapaux ne faisent pas que sauter.” (You ought to be better leapers than 
ourselves, sir, as it is the oaly perfection that Crapauds attain.” People talk 
about Frenchmen’s politeness and civility !—of all the uncivil dogs yet pupped, 
commend me to a member of La Jeune France. 

Having honored the Gauls with se long an account of their metropolitan ra- 
ces, which | have spoken of in more favorable terms than they deserve, | can 
only now give two lines on the provincial ones. At these meetings, the princi- 
pal of which take place at Nantes, Caen, Angers, Tours, not counting Bou- 
logne, (which may be said to be English) all kinds of horses, ali descriptions of 
prizes, and all imaginable species of riders, are to be found in endless variety. 
The first prize ever given at a provincial meeting was a wooden bell! (a sound- 
ing brass and a tinkling cymbal would have been more appropriate as emblema- 
tic of the national character) and I know of many places even now where the 
A. I. prize is 25 francs, or £1 sterling. At Angers, { offered to bet a man 100 
francs (4/.) against his horse. He said he never gambled so largely as that, 
but that he would have no objection to bet ten sous! (fivezence.) On the 
next race he offered to lay me five francs, (four shillings and twopence) the 
highest sum procurable in the ring. On a miserable, lame, i!!-looking quadruped 
that was about to start, I offered him 20 to 1 against the animal, but no! ‘ he 
did not understand that,’’ he was determined only to bet 5 francs even. I said 
to him * You must be mad, he can hardly keep on his legs." ‘* Oh, n'importe”’ 
** Mr. Jennings rides him, ard the last time Me. J. waa down here, two years 
azo, he rode one of my horses, and he won!" 

There is nothing like letting @ man who is obstinate and determined, have his 
own way, particularly if its conveuient for yourself to let himdoso; the conse- 
quence therefore was that the Frenc!iman lost his money—to him in a most in- 
explicable way—as “since the Jockey won a race two years ago, why on earth 
couldn't he win one now.” 

This scene tovk place between myself and the first turfite of the party of 
the country alluded to—so, sporting reader, form your own judgment on racing, 
metropolitan and provincial in France, and save me the oainful necessity of 
entering into further details. 


RACING IN ITALY. 

Having taken leave of a country whose chief characteristics in the sporting 
way, were having riders and no horses, or horses unfit to run, we aow come to 
a locality where there are horses and no riders, and where the former have all 
the fun tothemselves. Tuis izat Rome, and whoever will take the trouble of 
opening tis Horace at the ote Sunt quos curriculo, will find that these same 
description of races came off in his time, so it is difficult to fix the precise date 
of their origin. I[t is certainly as fair a way of racing as can possibly be ima- 
gined, and very pretty withal—one only feels for the horses’ legs, which, as 
the races are run in a paved street, must be very materially injured, although, 
after all, no horse’s jegs appear in better condition than those running in the 
diligeuces, who spend their whole life in trotting over the paved roads of the 
Continent, so it may only be an association of ideas in connexion with our 
own country that makes us lavish our pity on the understandings of the com- 
petitors. Every body knows what horse racing at Rome is, as it has been so 
often described, that | need not enter into particulars concerning it. 

I never beard of or saw any betting ring at Rome, sor do [ think that the 
Italians would prove at all “knowing ones’’ ta the state of the odds. Much 
as [like horse-raciog,there is something more attractive to me in a Roman Car- 
nival, and the black eyes of a donitoed Italian beauty (for the first time) than in 
ail the galloping horses in Italy and France to boot. [ have uo doubt that the 
Romans pursued exactly the same sport as that at present practised in regard 
to the mode of racing, attaching the spurs, and rewarding the victor, From 
its antiquity and its associations with Rome in the olden time, when mistress of 
the world,and, I suppose, consequently tn possession of the Newmarket of the day, 
it ig more particularly interesting,and if they would have the meeting at any other 
time than during the Carnival, when a person generally has as much business 
on his hands as he can find time to dispose of, or in any other place than the 
inmost public thoroughfare of the seven-hilled city, it would certainly be an im- 
provement in the sporting affairs of the country, and induce people to patronise 
it as an amusement, whereas it is now only witnessed because it is brought un- 
der people's windows, and is part and parcel of the Carnival, a part which would 
be dispensed with by the natives without the slightest regret, for they have no 
more innate sporting spirit in them than Hiadoos or Frenchmew. 





RACING AT THE CAPE. 

From the Continent of Europe, we wiil borrow the “ flying machine ” to 
make a two days’ journey to the Cape of Good Hope, to see how they manage 
matters there, connected with our present subject. At Green Point, the foot 
uf which is washed by the sea, is tbe Race Course, where, once a year, al! the 
‘beauty, rank, and fashion ” of South Africa congregates ; and nowhere cau 
be fount a greater diversity of female elegance, from the flat-nosed, big lipped, 
Hotieatut Venus, (the enormity of whose lips and ul‘zma‘um constitute all that 
is !ovely in the eyes of the «ale portion of the natives,) to the fair and oelicate 
Eoglighwoman, who appears in the late newest fashions, as imported by the las: 
ship ‘rom Bond- street. 

Taking the races aliogether, a very tolerable show of cattle takes place at 
each meeting, for whch the colony has to thank Lord Charles Somerset, who, 
while he was at the Cape, defrayed the entire expenses of various breeding 
studs, and imported thorough-bred horses from England. The livery stables 
bring several good English “have beens,’ the “hunt ” bring their cocktail 
clippers, aud the Dutch Boer brings his iudom.tatle hill pooy to tbe post. So 
there is no want of a variety in a Cape meeting; but the object most wortt, 
witnessing is to observe the Huttenvot whrps, spinning along their ten or 
twelve in band to the cuurse, and turning a corner with them, that would make 
ihe “ crackeat’’ dragsman of our land of stage coaches, own that “the coad ” 
in England was only yet in its infancy ! No Englishman at the Cape, therefore, 
ever thinks of driving anything but his buggv to the course, uoless he be some 
new ly-arrived ‘ griffia,” when he soon has the sbine taken out of his conceit by 
a half naked Hottentot These men guide their horses by a long whip, made 
of a rough bamboo cane, with a very primitive-looking thong of buffalo hide 
at'ached. ‘Lhe machine drawn is generally a heavy wagon, which, to use a iech- 
nical phrase, 1 bave seen them turn at speed “ on the space of half-a-crown.”’ 
Having picked ap their live loads of sporting aiggers, (and each wagon is ca- 
pable of holding about thirty people ) there is generally a race between the 
rival “Jehus”’ to the Race Course, in order to secure the best place ; and I 
never heard of an upset or accident having ever occurred, neither, [ believe, 
has such a catastrophe ever been brought to the aotice of that often-appealed-to 
functionary, who is to be found at the Cape as well as at otber places, viz., 
‘‘ he oldest inhabitant.” 


The races last only two days, and the prizes consist of contributions from 
the garrison, the ladies, and civilians, generally amounting to £30 each prize ; 
and tn former days the Governor used to give asilver cup. Amusement is sought 
after more than gain, and, of course, race dinners, race balls, race breakfasts, 
and race suppers, form the most agreeable part of the whole proceeding Most 
of our colonies, I am certain, from experience, keep up “the races,” if it is 
only for one day, merely to have an excuse for their concomitant train of 
gaiety and amusement. The joekeys at the Cape are generally ‘ amateur per- 
formers,”’ although I have seen more than une flat-nosed gentleman mouat the 
top-boots and silk jacket. From the vast difference in the ages and sizes of the 
horses that stert for each race, nothing but ‘t handicaps" are patronized ; and 
you may see the little ten-hands high pony doing bis tiny possible against a 
spanking seventeen-hands-broken-duwa English race-horse, who could clear 
pony rider, and all, without the least iaconvenience. To conclude the meet- 
ing, a purse is collected for a post sweepstakes between the wagon horses, each 
sporting nigger paying something equivaleut to a shilling for entrance ; and this 
race generally brings a score of competitors to (he starting-post. As ‘catch 
weights ” are the order of the day, every man rides his own horse, acd as he is 
onty furnished with a whip and bridle, the “ spills" are not vecy “few and far 
between,” whilst the amusement afforded ts first-rate. 

Once “ off” in full sewing, each man endeavors to jostle his neighbor, or 
rather to “ unshtp him," whilst the horses, apparently aware of what is going 
on, kindly lend their assistance to their masters, ard take a ‘nip ’’ at the naked, 
unbooted leg of any one who may strive to get in advance. Sometimes half-a- 
dozen horses will come down in a lump, one over the other, and then a battle 
royal immediately commences between nags and riders; and whips, fists, heels, 
and teeth are called into active operation, during which the first horse has passed 
the winning post, amid the deafening cheers of the non-racing portion of the 
dingy wagorers. 

The Cape sportsmen are not over particular io the nature of the sport, so long 
as amusement is afforded, and a wagon race not unfrequently winds up the race 
meeting ; each wagon, of course, being allowed a similar number of horses— 


: RACING IN CEYLON. 

Leaving the Cape, and calling at the Isle of France, which also boasts ite 
annual races, we arrive at Ceylon, where very decent prizes, and Very excellent 
Arab horses to contest them, are to be found, The Race Course is situated on 
a fine piece of turf, close to the sea, and a commodious circular Race Stand ig 
the first object that strikes the sight on approaching the island. There are four 
days’ racing at Colombo ; and from the number of regiments stationed in the 
island, and the large population of civilians, there is no dearth in the supply of 
cattle, The races were first established by Sir Edward Barnes, and have been 
continually improving since their foundation ; and on the 90h Regiment (one of 
the crack sporting corps of the service) being sent to Ceylon, they were better 
— what are to be witnessed at the generality of provincial meetings in 

ngland. 

Sir E Barnes and Sir Robert Horton, when respectively Governors of the 
is!and, gave a handsome silver cup to be run for, independently of subscribing 
handsomely to other prizes, as well as entering their horses, and taking an ac- 
tive purt in the management of the affairs. 

Then the ladies gave a plate of £50, the civilians ditto, the staff gave a 
“*Cock’d Hat Plate” of £50; the- merchants contributed handsomely, and 
each regiment vied with the other in liberality of prizes : so there was no want 
of the ** needful,” which, even in Ceylon, has been found to possess the virtue 
of ‘‘ making mares to go,” to say nothing of colts and horses. 

It wasat Ceylon that I made my first deal in horses, and pcked up a little 
Arab from our adjotant’s stable for £30, that won me, two months afterwards 
every prize I ran him for. clearing me about £300. I was only eighteen at the 
time, and had it not been for the gratification of seeing what sort of figure | 
cut asa jockey, [ should never have thought of “entering” on the Turf;— 
however, I took the long odds, and carried everything before me. Of course [ 
fancied myself a second Jem Robinson, and I cut my best frieud for more than 
a year afterwards, for congratulating me after tne race on * how well [ had 
s.uck on.”” Stuck on! indeed; after winning in a canter by nearly two dig 
tances, (for I had no idea of “drawing a thing fine "at that tims) This was 
a severe cul at my incipient jockeyship, and I flattered myself tit my “ Job’s 
friend’ was in heathenish darkness as tothe affairs of Newmarket, and racing 
met'ers in general. 

The following year was a glorivus one for me. Never were ¢o many horses 
known (o be training in Ceylon be‘ore; among them was a clipping thorough- 
bred Evglish mare, who was “safe” to carry off everything, at least so thought 
the knowing ones. I took the very longest odds I could get, and the conse. 
quence was, that | won about £1400 on the first day’s racing, having cleared 
by mg first horse £1600, and sold him for £75 afterwards: this was a tolerable 
beginning for a ‘ beardless ensign ;” but, on the same principle that “a bad 
beginning makes a good ending,” a good commencemert, I imagine, termi- 
nates in a ‘re-action;” for I burnt my paws most excruciatingly afterwards 
in dabbling with the same fiery tools, race-horses. 

After the late Sir Robert Horton’s governorstiip of Ceylon, an over-right- 
eous successor threw a considerable quantity of cold water on everything in the 
way of sport, and as horse-racing came more particularly nuder the wrath of bis 
displeasure, the **Cup”’ was no longer given, and the races for atime were 
discontinued, as no one dares in a colony of the size of Ceylon, where expul- 
siou from the governmeut-house-table would be worse than excommun cation 
from the Pope, to oppose the whims and fancies of the “* Representative of Ma- 
jesty,”’ who has it (to use a vulgar phrase) all his own way, like a bullin a 
china shop, or a captain of a frigate afloat. The great advantage of Ceylon 
over India in the way of sport of any kind is, that at the former place it may 
be pursued in the middie of the day without injury, whilst, at the latter place, 
oue must cheat one’s ‘‘corpus”’ out of a considerable degree of it’s ‘ natural 
rest’ to be able to enjoy anything approaching to an endurable atmosphere. 





RACING AT CALCUTTA, 


may have anopportunity of seeing something like racing, as we have seen it 
in some of the first-rate places at home. The Race Course of Calcutta is de- 
lightfully situated on the banks of the River Hoogly; it is oval in shape, and 
two miles and three quarters in length; on one side is a very elegant Race 
Stand, capable of containing all the * Earopean” society at the City of Palaces, 
and which does duty for * Temes during the training months and the 
race-meeting. The lower part of the stand is fitted up by some ingenious and 
com/fort-loving-Bengal-Nitnrod, as a kitchen and cellar, over which presides a 
jolly old ** Kaidmutgar,”’ (native butler, ) who deals out every thing, from coffee 
to soda water, to the company, who assemble every morning for a month or two 


cattle” take their gallops. ‘The training commences with the setting-in of the 
cool weather in October, and the races *‘come off” in December, when the de- 
nizens of the Interior, who spend the other ten months of the year in the va- 
rious discharge of their functions, from judges to indigo planters, simultaneously 


gaieties that characterize Calcutta at that time of the year. Many of these 


their shakings of the Pagoda tribe betind them, or return to their “ sepulchres 
in the desert,” with a fuller treasury than they started with, for betticg is car- 
ried on pretty briskly in [odia by ail grades of society, from the tailor upwards 
to the Goveruor-General. There are several imported horses in Calcutta, but 
the extra weight that is imposed upon them in races against Arabs and Country 
breds (three stone ') prevents their genera! use. Although the first and purest 
Arab blood ts purchased at an enormous price for the Calcutta turf, nothing can 
come near the “ Englishman,” even carrying the tremendous exira weight that 
he is obliged to. ‘ Lieutenant,’’ who once wor the Ascot Derby, carried away. 
every ihiug from tke crack Arabs, until ** Lucifer’ was imported by Mr. Bacon, 
who then took his turn at the good things, carrying fourteen stone against the 
best Arabs in India carrying ten! It is considered next ta impossible to handi- 
cap the English and Arab horses together, without actually breaking the backe 
of the former. 

There is always that spirit of conviviality, 30 peculiar to India characterizing 
the races at Calcutta. Dinners (by subscription) take place two or three timee 
a week in the Town hall, where all the Indian world meet each other—at least 
such part of it as takes an interest in sporting matters; and lotteries are con- 
coct d and drawc—bets made—beer aud claret imbibed—until the morning: 
‘‘ gun-fire” gives notice of its being time to “tura in,” or to dispel the fumes 
of hookah, cheroot, punch, “ brandy pawnee,” or “loll schrol,”’ by a canter to: 
the :ace-ground to see the nags sweated, or by an airing with the hounds, that are 


On the morning of the races, all the population, male aud female, black and 
white, heathen and Christian, emerge from their dwellings, and, in every variety 
of vehicle, are to be seen going with all possible speed to the race course. Al- 
though the cold weather has set in, the first bell rings for saddling at seven 
o'clock, A. M.; and at ten every horse is in the stable, and every spectator in- 
hie own domicile again 

Since im [ndia, one can bet the odds with safety on the certainty of a fine, 
day during one season of the year, there is never a disappuintmen: in conse} 
quence of “‘poering rain,’ as is too frequently the case in England on a race- 
day. Silks and satins are worn with impunity, and the whole place does for 
once look a little English, in spite of the thousands of niggers who stare in 
amazement at ihe “ gorahs,”’ (horses), the jockeys, and all the accompanying 
paraphernalia of a race-course. The jockeys are ali professions! men, import 
ed chiefly from Newmarket ; and a happy time they must have of it, for they 
are only called upot. once a year to pursue their avocations, whilst during the 
remaining mooths they live in clover at the establishments of their masters. 
There are a few good native jockeys, but although their seats on horseback are 
good, it is impossible that they can possess the length of head of tte thorough- 
bred English jockey. There are not a very great number of people who rua 
their horses on the Calcutta turf, in consequence | presume of the heavy ex- 
penses that are necessary to compete with the present owners of race horses, 
for the smallest establishment could scarcely be supported on anything less 
than 20,000 rupees, or two thousand pounds a-year, including, of course, the 
pay of the jockey, which is about 300 rupees a month. 
The principal owners of race horses in Calcutta are at present, Mr. Bacon, 
who wih a celebrated Arab, called * Fieschi,” has lately carried off every- 
thing ; Mr. Smoliet, well known on the Madras side ; Mr. White, Mr. Fergu- 
son, Mr. Villiers, &ce. General Gilbert, so well known in England, was one of 
the greatest supporters of the Indian turf, as was also the late Captain Cocker- 
ell, who imported ** Lieutenent,” and was owner of some of the best Arebs 
that ever ran; Mr. Holroyd, or as his name appeared on the cards, “ Mr. All- 
right,”’ was generally in the right place, ard well he deserved to be so. The 
loss of these last named gentlemen must cause a considerable vacuum in tbe 
list of sporting qui hyes, who usually figure on the worthy Mr. Spencer's list as 
members of his ** Race Ordinary.” 
There is a queer fancy that Indian sportsmen indulge in, which I may men- 
tion here, and which consists in apparently being ashamed of their own names, 
for in looking at a card of the races, one would be puzzled to know where the 
said gentry came from, until the riddle was explained,—thus, under the *‘ no- 
men” of “Mr. Hogg,” we recognize Mr. Bacon; under “ Mr. Grey,” Mr 
White; “Mr. Dale,” Mr. Hill; ‘Mr. Sailor,” the late Captain Cockerell, and 
a host of other ridiculous appellations neither useful nor ornamental! 
The * vhysiology” of racing in the ‘* Morussit,” or that part of Bengal out- 
side the Mahratta ditch, (which encompasseth the City of Palaces,) is so pecu- 
| liarly unique in its eccentricities, that it requires no slightly enlighteved uc- 
derstanding to comprehend all its various phases. 





but not to exceed twelvein hand! What with * Chervot Stakes,” “* Cocked Hat Plates,” ‘ Matri:nonial Sweep 


Dec. 9. 


Here we are at last in a civilized world, and on the Metropolitan Turf we- 


previous to the races, to make their books and witness the “ terrible high-bred. 


transplant themselves into the metropolis to piay their part in the sports and. 


Up-country * Nabobs” bring down their horses also, and either leave some of | 


taken out every morning to stretch their legs before their season commences.. 
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stakes,” “* Pale Ale Handicaps,” and the lke, a more indefinable or untrans- 
lateable “ec srect card of the races” to the uninitiated, never underwent the 
operation 0° ‘be printing press. 

There ace few, very few stations in India that have pot got their race-course 
and ther annual races; and the further one proceeds up the country, the 
more original features do their meetings present. The principal patronizers 
of the races are the younger portion of the community—writers, whose expe- 
rience of India has been limited to a season or two, and ensigns and unposted 
cadets, who have nothing else to do or think about except the most expedi- 
:.ous method of killing time; and as every one possesses some sort of quadru- 
ped, when on full **batta,” either good, bad, or indifferent, and an extra hon- 
dred rupees a month for “ batta,” (or pay,) the races are looked forward to with 
most intense anxiety by ail. 

But for the two inonths preceding the.“ great event,” never does the little 
canton ment present such an animated spectacle. Never were all trades knuwn 
to brighten up so quickly from their usual lethargy; saddlers, tailors, boot- 
makers, blacksmiths, and even milliners are set to work twenty-three hours out 
of the twenty-four, to put in repair or make new all the paraphernalia of jock- 
cysbip. Most primitive top-boots are made out of an old pair of Wellingtons 
and a new pair, the former being cut and metamorphosed into tops by the 
white side of the leather being turned outwards ! Twenty times, at least, are 
the colors of the riders changed before ix is ultimately decided which is to he 
the favored color, or rather conglomeration of colors. White regimental trov- 
sers are raze'ed yust below the knee, and by an application of three buttons on 
each leg, are at once metamorphosed into most approved of knee-breeches. 
It is not so much to“ cut a dash’ at the races that such pains are taken with 
the sporting wardrobe ; but there is to be a race ball, and at- that ball each ri- 
der is to appear in his jockey dress, as has been the custom since time imme- 
morial. It is no wonder, then, that the * Griffin” takes as much time and trouble 
in choosing the particular color to “ witch bright woman’s eye” by candle- 
light, as @ young debutante would occupy in selecting her first uress for a pre- 
sentation at the drawing-room. 

A sporting mania, at this season of the year, comes over the whole station ; 
nor does it cuor.fine itself to the European portion of the community. The 
very Sepoys are inoculated with it; and incipient Hindvos may be seen mount- 
ed on exiraordinary ooking quadrupeds, aud ‘* making a race of it” through the 
bazaar, to the imminent danger of all necks, Hindoo, Mahomedan, or Chris- 
tian, that may happen to come in the way. 

But of all parties interested in the races then principally to be pitied are the 
unfortunate horses, who are to take part, and perhaps to become immortalized 
in the forthcoming struggle. These poor animals are subjected to an excessive 
quantity of training, not io the same acceptation of the term as we understand 
it, but a species of training originating in the ideas of a “ griffin,” and cunsist- 
ing in a two month's everlasting gallop, which. if the poor devil does not die 
under the application, proves that his legs and constitu'ion must be of a cast 
iron description. The “ gentlemen jockeys” subject themselves also to a very 
strict di-cipline; if they fancy they are too ponderous, pale ale becomes a drug 
inthe market. [ nearly lost a younger brother once from his having over-dosed 
hunself with Dover's powders, by which he * got himself down” so far, that it 
was very doubtful if he would ever “ get up” again, and ‘all for the sake of 
appearances.” Tien the rigger butcher's scales have all the bullocks’ fat 
scraped off them, and are adorned with red listing, to * do duty” in the weigh- 
ing-stand. In short, no one, individually, could ever manage to give an accu- 


rate account of everything that goes on for a short time previous to the races, | a facp worthy of remark, and every country practitioner, I think, will cemember 


5 lige I have never men) that no farther doubt needs be eutertained as to their safety when once they 
tioned the poor ** Jyces,”’ or horsekeepers ; they have, indeed, a fearful time of | can and, 


ualess he were gifted with the faculty of omnipresence. 


it, 00 rest for them oy night or day, until the racea are over. The task of 
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with those now imposed on these poor unfortunate portions of the establish- 


ment, who are coustrained to plait manes, (a process they have as much idea of | t the cow, and likewise to the period of parturition. 


as making coffins or cream ices,) cut bang tails, and to execute an eternity of 


other * hippological” performances, utterly foreign to their ideas and compre- | fiprille of the uterus and adjicen: parts, which is communicated to the spinal 
A happy event is it for all portions of the community when the first | cord and brain, the consequence of which is a suspension or total destruction 
, ; ; , of nervous function, and this independent of inflammatory action, and in its na- 

At some stations in India there are ‘‘ Matrimonial Sweepstakes” got up, | yure quite as inexplicable as tetanus and some other nervous disorders. I! 
which consist in an observance of the following rules :—Each horse to carry congestion of the brain and spinal marrow exist, may pot that be regarded as a 
veight for age ; and the owner and rider (for each person must ride bis own consequence quite as much asa cause! 1 
horse) ts to choose from the voamarried ladies of the station one who is to un- | jt will not be difficult to understand why stimulants effect a cure when other 
dergo the * for better for worse” process, which sie 1s obliged, by the rules of | remedies fail. 
the race, to accept; and it was only by a special dispensation of Providence | cated, and necessary for the restoration of the nervous function, and this ap 
that [ did not galiop myself one day at this race into the matrimonial state ; pears to be best effected by the remedies which paas under the class of stimu 
but [ was saved, to my intense gratification, and to the disappointment of some | Jants. 
of the fair, for, be it known to the reader, that I was extremely “ eligible ;” | tain circumstances will be necessary, and which can alone be determined by the 


hensions. 
day of the races arrives. 


high in favor at government house, and with all the big wigs, staff appointments 
and aid-de-campcies were within my reach, and [| was ina queen's regiment, 
and ** first for the purchase of a company,” ergo, a capital catch for a speculat- 
ing petticoat, who would perhaps gladly have married a journeyman tailor in 
her own town at home, before she was exported to India to hook s»me antiquat- 
ed and long-pursed ‘* Bengal mahogany” Saibs, who bite at petticoats like gud- 
geons at tadflies. 

About twenty of us started for these stakes. of all ages, sizes, and lengthsof 


Euyptia , : la tealeaain : gh 
yptian masters, of making bricks without straw, was light in compar svn | examinations have nut been attended with uniform results; but that it isa 


places where the variation in the temperature is great, as in the Cedid districis 
lt frequently attacks in the night, and it is by no means unfrequent that a horse 


indicated by the pale faces of those whose first trial at the ‘* Cheroot Stakes ” 
has proved to them that it is nut such an easy wnd raking as it appears. The 
second heat is generally left to a select few, as a natural consequence ; at the 
termination of which, both winners and losers are glad enough to relieve their 
smoke-dried palates with bumpers of pale ale; and fur the next month, race 
dinners, race balls, and gaiety of every came oe are the sole occupations to 
be found at cantonments. ondon (New) £port. Mag. for Nov. 








Farmers’ aud Breeders’ Department. 


ON DROPPING AFTER CALVING. 
BY MR. J. BEESON, V.8, AMERSHAM. 


As the disorder of the cow designated puerperal fever, or drupping after 
calving, is still an unsettled subject as to its true nature, I trast any fects that 
may be gathered relative to the matter, although barren in themselves in point 
of elucidation, will not do any mischief by farther unsettling the affair. I do 
not presume any attempt at exposition; I only present to yuu a few simple 
observations. 

First, the total absence of the ordinary characteristics of fever in most cases, 
through every stage of the disorder. ° 

Secondly, the very sudden development of the disease in almost every case 
that occurs. 

Third, the equally stdden recovery of ihe greater number of those who were 
diseased, 

The earliest symptoms that I have noticed are a tremor of the extremities, 
especially the hinder ones, which rapidly increases to staggering, aud ends in 
tutal paralysis—the secretions, especially that of milk, diminished in proportion 
as the disease progresses—the patient, when first down, pervaps supporting 
herself on her brisket, with her head turned to her flank and making a piteous 
moan at almost every expiration. If this latter stage of the complaint is not 
quickly remedied, she soon becomes unable to maintain this position, and lies 
prostrate or her side; the eyes become amaurotic—she is quite insensible to 
any and every object—in fact, she is universally palsied. The breathing 
becomes unnaturally slow, and in some instances stertorous, and in this condi- 
tion death usually winds up the affair. 

Now, Sir, with regard to treatment. Viewing it as an inflammatory or febrile 
disorder, I have had recourse to the ordinary antiphlogistic remedies, but where 
I have relied on these remedies I have invariably been disappointed. The de- 
pletive plan, with me, has proved a total failure. 

This being the case, | have for many years abandoned it, and have adopted 
the opposite, or stimulant plan. 1 do, however, occasionally bleed if [am 
called in the carly stage, but never at an advanced period. 

I also take care to administer some purgative early in my attendance, but 
place no reliance on it without a stimulant being added. I think, as a purga- 
tive, croton and aloes have the preference in this case with me, and, asa stimu 
lant, large doses of spt. nit. eth., with about two ounces of tinct. opii. A varie 
ty of other stimulants may, however, be used either separately or combined, 
with equally beneficial results; I also usually rub a stimulating embrocation 
well into the back and loins, and apply a sheep-skin over all. I think a tor 
pentine clyster also of much service. Many patients under this plan of treat- 
ment will be on their legs and feeding, as if nothing had happened, in from 
twe've to twenty-four hours from the administration of the first dose. This is 


I scarcely dare venture any remarks as to its nature, and the post-mor'em 
nervous disorder [ think most practitioners will admit. It also seems peculiar 


It appears to me to depend on a morbid impression made on the nervous 


If this view of the case is reasonable, 


If a morbid impression is the cause, a counter-impression is ind) 


Of course, in this case, as in all others, some modifications under cer 


practitioner in attendance. Veterinarian for Nov. 





THB VETERINARY ART IN INDIA. 
BY J. GRELLIER, ESQ., M.R C 8. 
RHEUMATISM 
Is very common in this country, especially during the wet seasons, in those 





monthly balance-sheets, at one of the out-stations of India. The great part of 
the assemblage only ran for amusement, without the slightest intention of win- ; 
ning, and IT eertainly considered myself one of the number. I therefore mounted | 


was entirely ignorant of. Ovce off, however, I found there was no holding the 
anima!, and wnen I was some dozer lengths from the ‘ distance,” I found my- 
self regularly booked for winuing; the second horse was a distance and a hal 
behind me, work ng away most strenuously. I could not throw myself off, as I 
shoild have (rokes my neck to a certainty, so [ bechought myself of divesting 
myself of all «x-ra weight, but unfortunately I never weighed before starting. 
However, away went my cap and whip; and jacket, boots, breeches, and all, 
would bave followed it T had nad time to divest myself of them, but before I 
could even accomplish the ridding myself of all loose encumbrances, | was car- 
ried like a flash of lizhtning past the winning post, amidst the horrahs and 
waving of handkerchiefs of expectant brides and bridesmaids. The only way 
was to endure the laugh and the congratulations in a3 ph:losophic a manner as 
possible ; the very brute I rode seemed to rejoice in the mischief he had done, 
for he pulled up immediately after he had perpetrated the diabolical act. With 
palp:ta ing heart I approached the scales, and tremblingly sat myself within 
them; but they accommodatingly would not rise on the side with the weights, 
—the bridle, it was then suggested by one of the fair sex, might cause a turn In 
their favor, but it was ‘uo go ;”’ I was ten pounds under weight, and ‘* second 
horse” was cailed to mount the fatal weighing machine. This was a superan- 
nuated old lieutenant, on the umbrageous side of fifty, efflicted with rheumatism, 
and every other Indian evil, but who had ao uncouq erable desire to take unto 
himself a wife; tie scales came with a rattling thump on the ground in the 
side where he had seated his curpus, and the fair ‘ were all before him where to 
choose.” He proposed, to my certain knowledge, but I believe he unfortunately 
got what is termed in India “ jewaubed,” or, in plain English, refused, being 
considered unqualified by extent of age. 

It is by no means uncommon to establish sweepstakes of ‘ Pale Ale,”’ in- 
stead of the usual rapees; and two six-dozen cases of Hodgson's or Bass’s | 
best, with a dozen each for entrance, generally bring a considerable field tothe 
post. Private matches almost invariably are made for a certain quantity of 
beer, which at some stations is a far more acceptable prize than a correspond. 
ing value in Bengal currency. The ‘* Cucked Hat Plate”’ is, of all heterog2- 
neous amalgamations of queer ideas, the very queerest. Whoever invented it 
ought to be doomed to be obliged to wander o'er the earth in a cocked hat 
until he took his leave of sublunary affairs. The cocked hat plate generally 
derives its name frow being given by the staff, whuse usual head-pieces consist 
in cocked hats; but in India, even if it originated in hats, it at present derives 
its title from a very different source. Fancy, sporting reader, some dozen or 
eighteen wild, rattling fellows, mounted on every description of ‘* genus equus,” 
in as near a fac simile of jockey’s clothing as an Indian out-station can be capa- 
ble of producing, and the whole tout ensemble of the picture crowned by the 
head of each rider being surmounted by a huge cocked hat, with flowing red and 
white feathers, looking for all the world like an extinguisher undergoing the 
Operation of the oxygen microscope ! not allowed to be fastened in any man- 
ner, so that one hand must be continually kept in attendance on :t, to prevent 
any desire on its part to reach terra firma. If you can fancy this picture to 
yourself (which I very much doubt, if you have not witneased it), you have be- 
fore you a view of the field for a cocked-hat plate. Should the hat be dropped 
during the race, an occurrence which of course happens to the greater portion 
of the riders, the wearer, or rather non-wearer, is declared distanced, and can- 
not start again. ie Yd ; 

The last of the racing eccentricities, which is one of so particularly uniqae a 
description, remains only to be noticed. This is the * Cheroot Stakes,” Each 
rider, on starting, is obliged to light a cigar or cheroot, and to keep it alight un- 
til he reaches the winning post, by no means an easy matter to be accomplished. 
The distance to be run is generally two mile heats, so the quantity of smoke 
to be consumed is not a trifling one. The start takes place, of course, under 2 
perfect cloud, eacts person puffing like a steam-engine at first, to secure a good 
light; and at the word “off” away goes the ‘“‘ smoky congregation ” at tip top 
pace. Some pull suddenly up, for a reason inexplicable to the looker-on. 
Others bolt in the direction of their bungalows, apparently by mutual coasent 
of horse and rider; whilst some manage to pull through without retaining @ 
light, and perhaps one or two most inveterate smokers ‘come in” in as thick 
@ cloud as they departed with. The quantity of smoke swallowed is too plainly 


is in perfect health in the evening. and is taken from his picket in the morning 
with scarcely a liunb to stand on. 


one of the Cornmandaat’s horses, whose peculiar propensity for running away] | mes the whole are aileciel. he cure Is similar to the attack ; for sometimes 
one leg will suddenly recover, or it will shift from one leg to the other. 


to remove as in Europe. 
bleeding, hot fomeatations, and warm clothing. 
the animal is in high conditivn, the bleeding may be repeated 
seton may be opened contiguous to the affected part, and the part itself may be 
blistered. 
the disease usually disap,ears under the first mode recommended. 


the animal when in action; and their respective ligaments, elongating each 
time the weight of the animal descends, acts as a natural spiing to p:event con- 
cussion; for there is no animal that moves with so much velocity and so little 


r the swelling, but it will 


Sometimes it attacks one limb, and some- 


489 
2oor_ — 
The vein is sumetimes tied up, but no real 





the mucous capsule is reduced. 
avvantage results from it. 





Tis chapter T wre eee EYE AND ITS DISEASES. 
ates Pp Wrote previous to joining the cavalry brigade in which I prac- 
sed, consequently [ could form uo competent knowledge of what variely 
at exist in diseases of the horse's eve in this coun'ry : | therefore wrote ac- 
Sac ~ those which the animal is afflicted with in Europe. On showing it 
Bide oe gentleman, he informed me that the animal in India was by no 
merel; eupertiel so fatal a disease as I had described it, the it.flammation bein 
Dr. Yi Mears cial: I have, however, experienced the reverse. In H. M. 25% 
dicale nr “ ere are several bline horses, hich I found on inquiry became so pre- 
: — ‘He same mannerys | had described, that is, by repeated inflammations, 
Sach attack leaving the eye ina weaker state, until a film succeeded, and ulti- 
mately loss of vision, Talso witnessed two or three horses that became blind 
precisely in the same manner, and whatever relief was afforded was merely 
temporary: and considering the advantages which the animal enjoys in this 





country, not being contined to foul stables where the acrid exhalations corrode 
the eyes, as in Europe, I think the animal is to the full as subject to the inflam- 
mations of the eye in this country as in Europe, a.d that these inflammations 
prove ultimately fatal to vision Ia H.M 25th Dragoons, | think there are 
sx or seven horses which have lost an eye by this disease, In Europe I do 
not recollect that it is much more predominant. Ib. 


A CURE FOR GLANDERS. 
[A few days ago I received the following tempting offer. It caused a smile 
on my lips, as it probably will on those of my readers. I have the address of 
the person, if any one should wish to be possessed of so tempting an article.— 
Mr. Youatt iu the Veterinarian.) 
Sir 
through reading the newspapers i se an account of a Glanderd Horse as i 
have got a Receipt above one Hundred years old for the Cure of Such Beast 
and Seing that you was to Be Consulted for the cure of Cattle i have taking 
the Liberty of riting to you to know if you will Purchase it. 
Sir yr Obt C.M. 








MR. AUDUBON’S RETURN FROM THE PRAIRIES. 

We learned with great pleasure the safe return of Mr. Audubon and his 
arty, from the expedition to the Upper Missouri and the Yellow-stone rivers. 
r. Audubon has brought back a deer, probably of a new species, alive—also 
a swift-fox and an American badger. He has also collected a large number of 
specimens of animals, birds, plants, &c. ; and seeds of many curious and rare 
plants. We give here oneor two ofthe anecdotes of life in the remote regions, 
occupied only by the Indian and the trappers, taken casually from his journal. 
Wotr Hont on Horsesack.— While at Fort Union (near the mouth of 
the Yellow-stone river), wolves were frequently seen from the walls of the 
fort. On one of these occasions Mr. Culberton, the chief in command there, 
told Mr. Audubon he would go after a wolf on horseback, and bring him back 
to the fort, dead or alive. The wolf was about a quarter of a mile off, stand- 
ing still at times, and then trotting along slowly. The horses were grazing 
at a short distance from the fort, and were immediately sent for, and in a few 
minutes Mr. Culberton rode out of the fort gun in hand, with on)y shirt and 
breeches on. He threw off his cap, and started with the swiftness of a jock- 
ey bent on winning the Dersy. The wolf at first did not pay much attention 
to the horse and his rider, but stopped at intervals to gaze on them, suddenly 

however, taking the alarm (too late as it proved fer hissafety) be galloped o 
at the top of his speed; andthe chase now became highly interesting as we 
observed it from the look-out on the top of the fort, where we commanded the 
view ali round. Wesoon perceived thatthe prairie horse was too swift for 
the wolf, as Mr. Calberton gained rapidly on the poor animal, and was evi- 
dently going ata KILLING pace. Mr. Culberton now fired one barrel of his 
gun as if in triumph, and toassure us he was ce rtain to bring in the wolf. 


| I'he jat.er began to make for the cover of a small ravine, but had hardly 


reached it when the gun was again heard, and Mr. Culberton, dropped his 
piece, leaned over one side of his horse and lifted the lifeless wolf across 
the steed before him. The wolf was a white one, and was placed at my dis- 
posal. The wholetime occupied in the chase and return to the fort was not 
more than about twenty minutes. A kind of sham buftalo hunt was propo- 
sed in which the riders were to load and fire while at full speed, ‘as often as 
they could in agiventime. Mr. Culberton joined the riders as he wascom- 
ing back from an unsuccessful hunt. As his gun was empty he had to load, 
which he did in a trice, and firing his first shot, the riders came in full gai- 
lop loading and firing to the right and left, as if in real pursuit of the buffa- 
lo. They let the bridles hang loose and spur furiously, and the horses of the 
“ Blackfoot” breed are worthy to engage ina cuntest for ‘the honors of the 
turf, with, probably, even the best of our racers. 

The voyage down to St. Louis from Fort Union(a few miles above the 
mouth of the Yellow-stone river) was performed in a Mackinaw boat, forty 
feet long, and eight feet broad, covered in with skins to protect the party from 
the weather. They killed a great number of buftaloes, elks, and deers, and 
plenty of geese, ducks, and swans. Theriver, although somewhat low, still 
had water enough in the channel} for this light bark, and they had nota single 
accident, althougi detained frequently by high winds, on which occasions 
they generally encamped for several days, and employed the time in hunting 
and exploring the country. 





Although it is more frequent in this country, | do not think it is so difficult 
I have generally inet with the greatest success from 
If this should not succeed, and 
A rowel or 


These last remedies are scarcely ever required in this country, as 


On reaching the settlements, the greatest luxuries tothe travellers were 
eggs, bread and butter; they were liberally supplied by the hospitality of the 
officers of Forts Croghan and Leavenworth, with abundance of fowls, and 
other products of civilisation ; and, all having enjoyed excellent health dur- 
ing the whole journey, reached St. Louis on the 20th ult., where they soon 
tound the means of proceeding ata quick rate towards home. 

Mr. Audubon’s work on the Quadrupeds ot North America will be great- 
ly enriched by the knowledge gained by theauthor on this journey, and we 
expect graphic accounts of the wild regions traversed, and of their roving 





SPAVINS AND SPLENTS. 
There isa small bone attached by ligaments to cach side of the upper part 


of the conmon bones forming the lower parts of the hock and kuee joints. 
These small bones are termed the metatarsal bones in the hocks, and metacarpal! 


in the knees. One of their chief properties is to receive part of the weight of 


concussion as the horse: this proceeds, in a great measure, from the number 
of these natural springs which he possesses in the koees, hocks, fetlocks, and 
feet. . 

If the horse is worked too young or to» much, or if in shoeing the foot is 
pared away more 0a the inswe than the outside quarter, the weight of the ani- 
mal descends more on the inside of the leg than nature designed, and inflam. 
mation of the ligaments is effected, by which bony matter is secreted, and the 
ligameut loses its pliabilzty aud becomes hard and bony. Excrescences of the 
same will alsu increase the bulk and injure the action of the joint. 

If it is discovered in its earliest stage, it may generally be reduced by that 
treatment which will increase the action of the absorbent sysiem With this 
iatent, four quarts of blood may be taken to relieve the pain and inflammation, 
and one of the following bolusses may be given every morning :— 


Take of Venice turpentine .....--.2.-.- 222 ---e eee 408. 
Velie BENE thicbcnce csccnscucececnce cosas SS 
Squille, powdered ......---0-------------2+ 302. 
O.| of mint or aniseed .....-.. cunernnteiaed + ditto 
Mix and divide into twelve bulussus. 
A blister of the following should be rudbed over the part afflicted :— 


Take of Spanish flles powder ...0.0.--0-----2------- 302. 
Corrosive sublimate ........---- 2-2 - eee e-ee 4 cr. 
Spirits of turpentine ~....--------2---e-2e0-- £02. 

Mix for vse. 


The corrosive sublimate should be previously dissolved in a table spoonful of 
spirits of wine, strong brandy, or arrack. ius “3 

This blister should be thoroughly rubbed in, after which it may be tied up 
with a bandage. After six or seven days it should be repeated, and, when the 
effects of the second blister are quite removed, frictions twice a-day of strong 
mercurial ointment, for a few days, should succeed. — The blister may increase 
abate with the effect of the blister. 
resists, I would recommend firing round the parts af- 


I laint yet 
be ghee n the skin and act asa kindof natural bandage. At 


fected, which will tighte 





the Veterinary College, the firing is recommended previous to blistering ; but 
I should imagine this mode of hardening the skin would render the blisters and 


subsequent mercurial frictions less pervious to the parts, independent of the 
and which we would evade if pos- 


unsound appearance which fring produces, 
ne BLOOD SPAVIN a 
Is oceasioned by a dropsical enlargement of the mucous capsule of the joint, 
which, pressing against a superficial vein passing up the inside of the hock, oc- 
casions an obstruction of blood and subsequent eulargement. . 
Thus the blood spavin does not originate in the vein, but is merely an effect ; 
consequently, in order to remedy this disease, the cause must be removed 
This is generally effected by blistering, firing, and bandages ; and if much in 
flammation or lameness exists, a few quarts of blood should be taken from the 


This treatment in general succeeds; and, if the vein does nut recover its 


as lameness very seldom exists after 


inhabitants, both human and brute. The arid plains of those portions of the 
Continent near the bases of the Rocky Mountain chain, seem tu be less in- 
teresting, according te Mr. Audubun’s experience, thar we have hitherto 
supposed them, from the accounts of various authors; and for beauty and 
ferulity, Mr. Audubon prefers the smaller prairies of illinois, Indianay&e., 
to those of the west, where the soil is poor and gravelly. Albion. 








REAL REMBRANDTS. 

M. Meyer, director of the Theatre Ia Gaite, wishing, in December, 1839, to 
make a present to a friend, who had a tine gallery of paintings, but which did 
not contain one from the hands of Rembrandt, purchased for 2250 francs, from 
a M. Quedeville. a fine old head attributed to that great master. After a time 
M, Meyer ascertained, upon the jadgment of acknowledged connoisseurs, that 
the picture was not by Rembrandt, but by an artist of inferior repute, Ferdi- 
nand Bol. He consequently tendered back the purchase to M. Quedeville, and 
demanded a restitution of the money. This was refused, on the ground that no 
warranty was given with the picture; and upon this plea M. Meyer was de- 
feated in an action which he commenced before the Tribunal de Premiere In- 
stance. Not satisfied with this decision, M. Meyer appealed to the Court Roy- 
ale, and the case came on for hearing two days ago. M. Quedeville defended 
himself as before, by affirming the absence of all warranty, and also by aseert- 
iow, that he repeatedly refused to complete the bargain until M. Meyer had 
brought a sworn appraiser tu view the picture, and give his opinion upon’ it, as 
this was his regular practice in all hie dealings. This M. Meyer would not do, | 
but brought many amateurs to see it, among whom was M. Abel de Pujol, who 
was struck with admiration, and exclaimed, ‘It is very fine! what vigor ‘of 
touch! what warmth of tone! It may well be a Rembrandt; but, at all everts, 
though it should turn out to have been by Ferdinand Bull, it is still wonderfully 
Rembrandtesque !” Io fine, M. Meyer was himself satisfied that it wés by Fer- 
dinand Bol!, and endeavored to beat down the price to 1700 f., saying, that if it 
was a real Rembrandt, it would not be sold under 7,000 or 8,000 f. At length 
he agreed to take itat 2250°f,, paid part of the price in cash, and the rest by a 
bill for value received mm picturés, without naming Rembrandt. M. Quedeyille 
then stated that at a future day an application was made to him to re-purchase 
the picture, because the purpose for which it was purchased had failed. To il- 
lustrate the difficulties attending picture dealing, the counsel for M. Quedeville 
related the following anecdot2 :— 

In the Bazar Saint Honore, where there was a permanent exhibition of pic- 
tures, appeared a ** Déscent from the Cross,” attributed to Vandyke. An Eng- 
lishman offered 30,000 f. for it, but as no less than 35,000 f. would be taken, he 
called in M. Henry, the sworn appraiser to the Royal Museums, who, on exa- 
mining it, declared it to be a copy, not worth more than 150 f, or 200 f. at moat. 
Soon afterwards the’ owner died, and Meesrs. Perrier, having advanced money 
upon it and other paintings, had them sold by auction. The catalogue was 
drawn up by M. Henry, who put down the “ Descent from the Cross ve asa 
copy, and it was knocked downto M. Warneck for 316 f., who relinquished his 
bargain to M. Bedotti, who gave him to boot a picture he bad bought for 180 f, 
Bedotti sold the ‘ Detcent from the Cross” to the proprietor of the Galerie 
Lebrun, Rue du Gros Chenet. Here it was seen by M. Aguado, in company 
with several connoisseurs, including M. Lahante, the son-in-law of M. Errhard, 
the late celebrated collector, and whose judgment in paintings was held in high 
estimation, and also M George, who, on the death of M. Henry, succeeded ‘a 
be one of the appraisers of the Royal Museum They all concurred in pro- 
nouncing the painting to be an original Vandyke, and M, Aguado purchased it 
at 40,000 f. 

After hearing counsel on doth sides, the Coort confirmed the decision of the 
Tribunal, ané condemned M. Meyer in costs, 





natural size, it is but of little consequence, 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


, Ala. trand Course, Jockey Club, 4th Tuesday. 26th Dec. 
par eee Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, !ast W+ dnesday, 27th Dec 
oS oe - - Metairie Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 19th Bec. 


ANECDOTES OF ELLISTON. 

‘(he weather continued unusually fine, and the autumn had descended on the 

romantic district of Derbyshire in that fulness of grace, which equally distin- 

uishes this season of the year, by the richness of aspect as by the abundance 
of its bounty. It was just at this time, also, that Elliston had received a letter 
from his wife, written in that truly affectionate and sensible tone, which the pre- 
sent mement was so well calculated to assist, in the generosity of its purpose. 
Full of affection, but not unmixed by well-directed reproof, Elliston read over 
sundry times its unanswerable contents, till a temper of sentimentality crept 
over him, not unusual to such constitutions as his, which they who are subject 
to them, would be fain persuaded are of a very intrinsic nature. A pseudony- 
mous self-examination took possession of him ; and as he wandered this morn- 
ing along the declivous paths of Dove Dale, he pondered awhile on the home- 
truths that had just been presented to him; and having arraigned some of those 
infirmities, to which we have had occasion frequently to allude, with the impar- 
tiality of Rousseau himself, and rhapsodized aloud to no inconsiderable effect, 
he came to the conclusion that he was about one of the most worthless fellows 
in his Majesty's dominions. Having done so much—though, like Jonathan 
Wild, there was no one by to applaud him—he cons dered that he had done 
quite enough. Confession is certainly one half of amendment ; and as this half 
he had so liberally satisfied, the remaiming took no part at all in this act of senti- 
ment, but, like a man who had compounded with his creditors, he opened a 
fresh ledger and felt himself at once at liberty to run in debt at the first conve- 
nient opportunity. 

Elliston arrived on the following day at Derby ; and the odour of yesterday 
being still powerful upon him, he avoided what is called the head inn ; and 
after a short reconnoitre, entered a smaller house of entertainment on the 
verge of the town, where he determined to take up his quarters for the night. 
Here he soon ingratiated himself with his landlord—a habit he delighted to in- 
dulge in ; and having despatched a hasty repast, invited his new-found friend to 
partake of the bottle which had just been set before him. The said landlord 
was nearly as bulky as the tun of Heidelberg ; and as it would require consequent- 
ly about as much to fill him, Elliston conceived he might have made too unre- 
munerating a bargain; but as this personage was really a merry fellow, and a 
bit of a wag, Elliston did not despair of his own capacity, at least, in a bibulous 
acceptation. He soon discovered, however, the poor man had more wives than 
he knew what to do with; for although, not to perplex the reader, he had but 
one, yet was she one to many, so that the present moment was in fact the first 
he had had for many a day, for the inanifestation of that thorough good humour 
so natural to him. Though in the presence of his landlord, Elliston soon found 
he had calculated without his host; for the good man’s volubility was of that 
extent, that he fairly chatted our hero dumb, who had as much chance with him 
in the race, as sound with light. But as our traveller could not consent entirely 
to renounce the hero, he at least took the lead in the bottle—a part which hs 
jandlord, for many reasons, was not displeased in resigning to him, for the liquor, 
though passing under the denomination noticed at the door, “ Neat Wines,” 
was, in fact, a compound greatly in circulation at this period of the war—namely, 
a composition of gin, treacle, ae and tabacco, or, in politer words, * old 
crusted port.” On producing a second and even a third bottle of this delectable 
electuary, the landlord was not unnaturally beguiled into the joint praise of the 
qualities of his cordial and the judgment of his guest, declaring that the squire 
on the bill never drank any other when he met the judges of assize, exultingly 
displaying not only the bee’s-wing, but the very bees themselves, wbo, in com- 
munity with sundry smaller flies. had been carefully corked in at the bo-tling of 
this remarkable vintage. But society will sweeten the coarsest fare ; and as 
our traveller was, in truth, greatly diverted with his new acquaintance, the sit- 
ting was still prolonged, when the shrill notes of the landlady suddenly recalled 
her busband to fresh duties, in the arrival of other customers at the ‘* Red 
Cow.”? Left to himself and the greater part of the third bottle of the old crusted 
port, Elliston took refuge in his sentimentality of yesterday ; and drawing his 
wife’s letter from his pocket, moistened sentence after sentence with the re- 
maining bumpers, so that, at length, heart, head, and stomach being in one 
common state of insurrection, -he retired—widely from his custom—to an early 
bed. 

A deep sleep was the immediate consequence of the ‘drugged posset”’ so 
liberally mdulged in by our graceless wanderer, when about the chime of mid- 
night, as nearly as he could guess, he was awakened by a sharp click at the lock 
of his apartment, followed immediately by a long-drawn creak of hinge, which 
left but little doubt in respect of some intruder. ‘The moon was shining fully 
on the casement, which was directly opposite the foot of his bed; but a large 
folding screen had been placed nearly midway of the room, for the purpose, no 
doubt, of obscuring the morning sun, for the apartment was entirely destitute of 
hangings, and between this screen and the window was the door. The creaking 
from behind was presently repeated, at those abrupt intervals, denoting the 
stealthy action of approach. Elliston listened—sleep had sobered him, and 
seme hittle fear, perhaps, added quickness to his faculties. He listened, and 
distinctly heard the whispering of two persons, whose shadow the moon’s ful- 
ness threw strongly on the side wall. Still in breathless attention, Elliston re- 
mained motionless; the whispering was resumed, and he now caught the very 
words which were passing. 

“Afraid! What folly! He’s asleep, I tell you ; go—go !” 

**T cannot!” was the reply. 

Elliston felt convinced the second voice was that of a woman, and being at 
once impressed their object was no less than to cut his throat, (for no one con- 
templates simple robbery in the dead of night, without this adagio accompani- 
ment,) he was hesitating whether his pacific course were the wisest he could 
pursue, when again he heard— 


‘He sleeps! Itell you again, he sleeps! Why, he drank two bottles, they 
say. Come—come, ’tis soon done !” 

‘Ob, I cannot!” again responded the female ; ‘‘ I should die if he were to 
awake.’’ 

‘* And I shall die, whether or no,”’ sighed the terrified comedian. 

‘“Come—come !” still urged the man from behind ; ** why, he snores—hark !” 
at which moment, Elliston raised his eyes from the bed-clothes, and saw clearly 
the figures of the speakers. They were in the instantaneous act of stepping 
forward, when by an involuntary impulse, Elliston sprung from his bed, and 
rushing to the spot, clasped, with a mingled shout of terror and triumph, the 
waist of the advancing female, who uttering a shriek which might have awaken- 
ed the occupiers of a cemetery, fell on her knees before him. 

The clattering bouleversement thus suddenly produced (for other articles had 
been overthrown besides the lady), the clamour of the parties engaged, at 
once raised the whole establishment of the “ Red Cow.” Elliston, with no 
other attire than that which usage has deemed sufficient to the temant of a pair of 
sheets, was still holding in exultation his fainting victim, when the fat landlord, 
scarcely in a more producible state, (“* with his mb by his side,”’) whose volumi- 
nous nightcap almost buried her vixen visage,) tumbled into the apartinent. 

Here let the contretems be elucidated. The event which had so inoppor- 
tunely broken up the ¢éte-d-téte of Elliston and his landlord over their crusted 

ort, on the previous afternoon, was the arrival of a commercial traveller and 

is lady, whose purpose it was to remain at the inn. These new guests, who 
had been previously apprised of their dormitory, having well supped, at the hour 
of midnight, were about to retire. Unfortunately, however, the room occupied 
by Elliston, was one through which it was necessary to proceed, before reaching 
the other in question, and he having retired, as we have already noticed, at an 
early hour, was consequently at this time in bed. The unforeseen disinay which 
now assailed the commercial gentleman’s good lady, whose nerves at all times 
were subject to great excitation, at passing through an apartment in which there 
was a man positively abed, had given rise to the whole of this scene. 

When Elliston was at Glasgow, in the course of this northern trip, he dined 
on @ne eecasion in the public room of an inn, in which there was an elderly 
Scotch gentleman, who had already taken his mid-day meal, and was quietly 
enjoying his tumbler of whiskey-toddy. His exterior was not prepossessing. 
He wore a short sandy wig, which the temperature of many seasons, and the 
animal caloric of the wearer, had so puckered up, chat it came scarce midway 
of his pole, which was about as red as a brick-bat. He had lost an eye, and by 
# singular coincidence, every alternate tooth, so that his capacious jaws resem- 
bled kind of tusky portcullis, which led to the citadel of his stomach. His 
cravat was narrow and loose, for his neck was of amazing dimensions. But the 
pm soon discovered better qualities than a comely exterior, for he was 
weer Oe tila and ey communicative. In Elliston, he had 
aa hen Mawes gm spirit—they soon entered into familiar conversation ; 

' g brought their rummers to one common table, were tout franc “ as 
thick as thieves.” 
iota + rd ye hob and knob, for a considerable time. Since his ar- 
dew, s6l tiiater thick ue had served a s'eady apprenticeship to the mountain 
equally his i 1 irly be considered nearly out of his time ; but in this, he found 
fe he Aaa pec aa to his present companion as to his host of the “ Red Cow,” 
all tede te ane reps a pint, (a Scotch pint, be it remembered,) and was 
thb sillities. he te ength, after a hearty burst of merriment on the part of 

om, 2062 ew himself back into his chair, and deliberately drawing 


forth Br! watch, said, 
“ 80, you're a stage-acto: . 
Harry Johnston hd To aa Ellie tell me. 


ceeded— 











Perhaps ye’re acquainted with 
ton, having made his companion assent, pro- 






The Spirit ot the Cimes. 





Dec 9. 








“Weel, weel ; and now, Sir, I’ve to tell you one thing more. I have pass- 
ed twa pleasar.t hours in your society ; within twanty minuits, d’ye mind, from 
this time, I shall be sa drunk, that wi'na be able to utter one word, and J just 
think it right to take the present opportunity, while I’m noo intelligible, of tell- 
ing ye whoT am. My tame is Scafield, and | live five gude miles awa’ from 
Glasgow, and IJ shall walk ev'ry foot on’t, this vary night, and I'll just come 
and see if you're as brave a lad as Harry Johnston, to-morrow night, for i'll 
come and see ye act, and my family shal] see ye act too’’ Having made this 
specch, Mr. Scatield again betook himself to the whisky. He was verily as 
good as his word ; within twenty minutes, he was no more, for in a last effort to 
keep up the fire, off went the wig, and he rolled from his chair, “ taking the 
measure of an unmade grave.” Elliston here called aloud for the waiter ; but 
to his surprise, Sandy seemed to take bu: little notice of the prostrate North 
Briton, only remarking, “ Eh! as sure asdeeth, it’s na’ but Mr. Scatield— 
he’ll walk hame to-night, I warrant ye ; but you’d better Jet him bide—he’s 
used to it, and we’re all used to it here.” 

On the following night, Elliston acted Belcour. His friend Scafield was in 
this instance, also, as good as his word. There he was in the theatre amongst 
the earliest comers—his polished sconce, like a half-peeled oran,e—there he 
was, and about him, two fine, strapping lasses, his daughters, and the gude 
wife, Mrs. Scafield, to boot. Elliston had no opportunity of again meeting his 
eccentric cempanion, as he quitted Glasgow within three days from this occur- 


rence. 
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THE SERGEANT’S WIFE.. 

In the town’s hospital of Glasgow there is a heroine of humble life, whose 
goad deeds have not hitherto met their reward. Mrs. Reston—now acting as 
nurse in the above institution—is the widow of a sergeant who belonged to 
the 94th regiment. She accompanied her husband during the whole of the 
Peninsular war; and besides braving the ordinary dangers of that protracted 
campaign, distinguished herself greatly at a small fort at Matagorda, near Ca- 
diz, which the English had held for fifty-five days, in spite of a long bombard- 
ment by the French. On the morning of the 21st April, 1810, the fire of 
forty-eight guns and mortars of the largest size was concentrated by the 
enemy upon the little garrison. It Jmay easily be conceived what havoc was 
caused by so much artillery playing upon a place not more than a hundred 
yards square ; the stoutest hearts must have quailed at the carnage which en- 
sued ; and few women could have preserved the full use of their faculties amid 
the scene. Mrs. Reston, however, remained in the midst of the danger, and 
conducted herself with the coolest courage. The bomb proof portions of the 
fort being too confined to contain the whole of the garrison, some of the men 
had huts placed on the battery. One of these formed Sergeant Reston’s quar- 
ters. ‘* When the French opened their fearful fire, he was at his post ; but his 
wife was awakened from her sleep by a twenty-four pound shot, which passed 
jhrough the hut, striking the fascine on which her head lay, but doing no injury 
to the inmates. Nothing daunted, she got up, removed her child—a boy four 
years old—within the bomb-proof, and repaired to the surgeon’s quarters 
(within another bomb-proof) to assist him in supplying the wants of the wound- 
ed men. These increased so rapidly that she tore up not only her own linen, 
but that of her husband, which she fetched from the hut amidst the destructive 
fire. Water being needed, one of the drum-boys was desired to go and draw 
some from the well in the centre of the battery, but he did not seem much in- 
clined to the task, and was lingering at the door with the bucket dangling in 
his hand. ‘ Why don’t you go for the water!’ asked the surgeon. ‘ The poor 
thing is frightened,’ said Mrs. Reston, ‘and no wonder at it. Give it to me, 
and I ll go for it.” So saying, she relived the drummer from the perilous duty, 
and amid the dreadful discharge of artillery playing on the battery, she let 
down the vessel to fill it with water. She had scarcely done so, whea the rope 
was cut by a shot; but she determined to get the object of her errand with her ; 
begging the assistance of a sailor, she recovered the bucket, and brought it, 
filled with water, down to the bomb-proof, where her attention to the wounded 
soldiers was beyond all praise. At intervals she carried sand-bags to the bat- 
tery, handed along ammunition, and supplied the men at the guns with wine 
and water, and when the two other women (who had been in hysterics in one 
of ihe bomb-proofs from the time the action commenced) were leaving the bat- 
tery, she refused to go. Next morning,” says an eye-witness, ‘* our aimuni- 
tion being nearly expended, we ceased firing, and the French seeing the dilapi- 
dated state of the fort, sent down a strong Jorce to take possession of the place. 
Our men were mustered for their reception, and Mrs. Reston was at her post 
with the others, determined to share in the danger. It was a critical moment, 
for, had they got under range of our guns, our efforts would have been unavail- 
ing. Three guns, all that we could bring to bear on them, were crammed with 
grape, ball-cartridge, &c., tothe muzzle, ready for a farewell shot, and when 
they came within two or three hundred yards of the fort, we poured their con- 
tents into the very heart of the column, an: laid half of them prostrate on the 
earth. Those who survived took to flight. Their batteries again opened on 
us, and a fresh supply of ammunition having arrived for us, we returned their 
salute. The place, however, being found untenable, the surviving part of the 
garrison were withdrawn by the boats of the fleet. Mrs. Reston still exhibited 
the same undaunted spirit. She made three different journeys across the bat- 
tery for her husband's necessaries and her own. ‘The last was for her child, 
who was lying in the bomb-proof. I think I see her yet, while the shot and 
shell were flying thick around her, bending her body over to shield it from dan- 
ger by the exposure of her own person. Luckily she escaped, and still lives, 
and is at present residing at Glasgow. But, will it be believed that she never 
received the smallest token of approbation for her heroie conduct and the ser- 
vice which she rendered on the occasion!” 

This is, we believe, the first public account which was given of Mrs. Reston’s 
heroism, and was furnished by a comrade of her husband, the late Sergeant 
Donaldson of the 94th. The circumstance which occasioned the narrative af- 
fords another instance of her undounted disposition. A few years after the 
siege of Matagorda, Sergeant Donaldson's regiment was quartered at Kilkenny, 
in Jreland. A musician from a militia regiment had been engaged by the offi- 
cers to teach the band. Though an excellent performer, he was of an over- 
bearing temper. A son of Mrs. Reston was, unfortunately for himself, a mem- 
Ler of the band ; and his application to, and talents for, music was so great, 
that he appeared likely to outdo his teacher. ‘This roused the band-master’s 
jealousy ; and as the discipline of the army demands the strictest obedience to 
a superior, 80 it is in the power of that superior, if he be an unamiable person, 
to inflict incessant torments upon those under him; complaint against which 
seldom produces redress. In this manner young Reston’s life was rendered 
scarcely endurable, and finally he deserted, taking his passage from Dublin to 
Glasgow. His father had by this time retired on a well-earned pension, upon 
which he lived with his wife in the latter city. The old sergeant, who knew the 
necessity of implicit obedience to military discipline, could not palliate his sun's 
desertion; and the wife, as much a soldier in heart as her husband, urged the 
young man, as the only means of atoning for his fault, to rejoin his regiment. 
To this the deserter consented, and he returned with his mother to Kilkenny, 
the actually giving him up to his commanding officer. Young Reston was, at 
her earnest intercession, pardoned, and recommenced duty ; “ but,’’ to use Do- 
naldson’s own words, “the spirit of the oppressor was in no way altered—he 
took every Opportunity of provoking him. Reston’s feelings were keen in the 
| extreme : but he suffered patiently for a length of time, until one morning, 

when the regiment was going out to drill, provoked beyond measure by taunts 

| and insults, he replied in terms that were construed into something resembling 
| mutiny. This was immediately reported by the fellow who had exasperated 

him ; the consequence was, that he was tried by a court-imartial on the field, 

, and punished. He did not receive more than twenty-five lashes, when he 
/ fainted, and was taken down; his back was little hurt, but the scourge had 
| entered his soul—he never recovered it.” He earnestly intreated his parents 
to procure his discharge, and they made the necessary application at head-quar- 
ters ; but on —— it was resisted by the commander of the regiment. 
Seeing this, Mrs. Reston—with that energy of character which, when occasion 
required, she had always evinced—travelled to London, and petitioned the 
Duke of York, at that time commander-in-chief, for her son’s discharge ; urging 
her own services as a claim upon the indulgence of the authorities. The usual 
routine, however, could not be departed from ; the second petition was in due 
course forwarded for the consideration of the young man’s colonel, was again 
resisted, and finally refused at head-quarters. ‘Thus poor Mrs. Reston, having 
taken her long journey to no purpose, returned to Glasgow with her mission 
unfulfilled. What is worse, her son—driven to despair, and seeing no hope of 
relief from the oppression to which he was still subjected—again deserted, and 
has never since Geen heard of. 

Upon the death of her husband, Mrs. Reston was left entirely destitute, but 
hoped the small pension he had enjoyed (1s. 10d. a-day) would have been con- 
tinued to her. She applied to the Duke of York for that purpose ; but again 
official formality stood in her way. His royal highness took an interest in her 
application, but was at length obliged to return for answer that there was no 
fund out of which the desired pension could be paid. After this, the poor-house 
would have been her only resource for subsistence, had she not obtained the 
situation which she now fills, and for which her long and unrewarded services 
as a military nurse so well fitted her. In spite, too, of Sergeant Donaldson’s 











narrative—which is corroborated and quoted in Colonel Napier’s “ History of 
the Peninsular War”—Mrs. Reston's claims to some reward for her heroic ser- 
vices would not in all probability have been revived, but fog the ever-watchful 
vigilance of the public press. An intelligent correspondent of the ‘“ Glasgow 
Citizen,” in one of his occasional visits to the town’s hospital, accidentally had 
Mrs. Reston pointed out to him, and obtained from her own lips a narrative of | 





her exploits at Matagorda, which he published in that paper for August 12, and | 








which coincides exactly with Donaldson’s account. An equally interesting no- 
tice was put forth in the “Times” of September 5th, from a correspondent 

stgning himself “ Civilis ;’— Not very long since,” he says, “the writer of 

ged re happened, entering Glasgow as a visitor, to be abruptly consigned 

to ors hands in a most serious illness—a fever. Being a stranger at 

his hotel, amid strangeis, a nurse was sent by his medical adviser, to remain in 
constant attendance upon him. This was an old but hale and quietly cheerful 

woman, whose singular vigilance and zealous kindliness, during a fortnight of 
severe trial, excited his surprise, admiration, and gratitude. She slept in the 
same chamber with him, and at any moment of the night, the slightest indica- 
cation of uneasiness on his part was sufficient, notwithstanding frequent remon- 
strances, to bring her eagerly to his bedside with every soothing inquiry. Her 
own rest he pumaeenentey sacrificed This was not the conduct of an ordinary 
chankfslness with whieh, when her tack esce socaictade ahs seen oe oe 
Ne ; pleted, she received what was 
assuredly but a very moderate remuneration for her services. Having express- 
ed surprise to her at the recklessness with which she b:oke up her hours of rest 

the old woman with a smile, mingled with something of sadness, alluded to the 
fact of her having been the wife of a soldier in the hardships of war, from which 
she had been taught to encounter the rough visitations of life with patience, and 
moreover, to feel strongly for those whom sickness or the accidents of the field 
threw into the wards of the hospital. This naturally was followed by inquiry 
respecting her campaigning, which drew forth a narrative, clearly and unaflect- 
edly told, of the troubles and adventures she had encountered as the wife of 
Sergeant Reston, of the 94th regiment, throughout much of the Peninsular 
struggle.”’ 

One of the first acts of Civilis after his recovery seems to be the grateful one 
of making the heroine of Matagorda better known to the public than she has 
hitherto been, and to urge on a subscription, by which she may be able to end 
her days in more peaceful comfort than she can now enjoy as an hospital-nurse. 





A VISIT TO THE PYRAMIDS. 

A journey to the Pyramids is particularly good fun, apart from the antiqua- 
rian enthusiasm which a man insensibly gets up on these occasions. ‘The ride 
thither occupies two hours and a half, and, should you fortunately be in Egypt 
while the corn is growing, the scene of your journey is particularly cheerful 
Every inch of the ground to withintwo or three hundred yards of the base of the 
Pyramids of Cheops is cultivated. The perfume of the crisp, fresh air is dehi- 
cious; the lark rises from beneath your feet ; the grasshopper disports across 
your path. ‘The first view of the Great Pyramid is rather disappointing. It 
does not augment in size as distance diminishes, nor can any one form any cor- 
rect notion of its stupendous bulk by comparison with any other neighbouring 
object “‘ upreared of human hands.” Its neighbours, Cephrenes, Philista, and 
Mycerinas, approach it too nearly in magnitude, and bear too close a family re- 
semblance for purposes of contrast. It is advisable, if you are bent on mount- 
ing to the summit, to disencumber yourself of all but your shirt and a pair of 
hose trousers, for the journey upwards must be taken rapidly, and cannot easily 
be accomplished with warm and tight clothing. A couple of Arabs leap on te 
the stones immediately above you, and offer you each a hand, while a third fol- 
lows to give you an impetus from behind, and catch you in case of a slip. Up 
you go, panting and toiling, as you mount step after step (each three feet in 
height), and stopping every four or five minutes to take breath and receive the 
cheering congratulation of your rude guides. ** Good—govd—Inglese berry 
good !”—and then, in an under tone, and with an impudent grin and extended 
hand—* Bak—sheesh !’ Arrived at the top, and relieved from your fatigue 
—for it does try the sinews and disarrange the bellows—you sit to contemplate 
the prospect. Now you begin to be sensible of the altitude of the pyramid. 
From the apex of no insignificant building could you behold so much of the 
works of nature and the efforts of men. Before you lics Grand Cairo, with iis 
cupolas, fortifications, minarets, and cypresses—beneath you, and to the very 
walls of the town, is spread a carpet of softest green, fringed by the silvery 
Nile. ‘To the extreme right, and to the left, and for the whole space before 
you, is the vast and apparently illimitable world of sand, where myriads of 
minute erystals glitter and sparkle in the sun, relieving the dead and dreary 
monotony of the boundless expanse. You insensibly fall into a reverie while 
the secnes of the mighty past flit before you, like so many “ dissolving views.”’ 
The history of the twelve kings, the discovery of Moses in the bulrushes,the ad- 
ventures of Joseph and his brethren, the loves of Antony and Cleopatra—the more 
modern events, in which Napoleon and the French army, Mahomed Ali and 
the Mamelukes, have figured, successively occupy your musings. In a moment 
the vision is dissipated—your guides are at your elbow, and while one whispers 
the eternal “ bak sheesh,’’ with a leer, another draws from his bosom a rude porce- 
lain imitation of a mummy, and hints, “ Antigue ! antique! you buy? Be- 


douin berry good.” 


Tue Mystery Unvettep.—After looking through green spectacles for some 
time, white paper appears red ; and after looking through red spectacles, white 
paper appears green. There are only three original colours in nature, blue, red 
and yellow. All the rest are compounds; white is a mixture of all. Now, in 
looking long at the red, the eye becomes tired; so that when the white, which 
contains all the three, is presented to it, it obstructs or overlooks the red; an! 
the blue and yellow alone being left, the paper appears green; for blue and 
yellow make green. So after looking through green, it abstracts the blue and 
yellow (or green) from the paper, and the red is left. On the same principle, 
if you look through yellow spectacles, the white will afterwards appear purple ; 
for blue and red the complement of yellow make purple. After looking through 
blue spectacles, the white appears orange, or red and yellow, and soon. This 
is a law of nature, which leads toa knowledge of harmony in colours: blue 
makes the finest contrast to orange, and red to green. 

_** Why on earth don’t you get up earlier my son !” said an anxious father to 
his sluggard boy—* don’t you see the flowers even spring out of their bed at the 
early dawn!” * Yes, father,” said the boy, “I see they do, and I would do the 
same, if I had as dirty a bed as they have.” 

VERY CHOICE BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 

HE EXECUTORS of the late JAMES JACKSON are by his will directed to dispose 

of ail the B ood Stock belonging to the Estate previous to the year 1847. In pur- 
suance thereof, I offer the annexed list, or any part of it, on acredit of one and two 
years, if satisfactory secured, and at very moderate prices. The Two-year-olds wil! 
be sent to New O;jeaus aad sold by public auction during the races, if not sold privately 
before that time. They are a superb lot, all in fine order, and prepared to go in training, 
having been in charze of a most careful and skilful man—ALEXANDER LoriMsR. 

Persons desiring to purchase, will address T. KIRKMAN, 

: Florence, Alabama. 

No 1. Gallopade, Imp. gr. m., 15 yrs., by Catton, out of Camillina by Camillus. 

2. Refugee, Imp. dr. m., 16 yrs., by Wanderer, dam by Orville, graudaim the Alexander 
mare, dam of Selim and Rubens. 

_ 3. Pickle, Imp. b. m., 12 yrs., by Emilius, out of Mustard by Me:lin, her dam Morel by 
Sorcerer,out of Hornsby Lass by Buzzard. 

4. Clink, Imp. ch. im. by Humphrey Clinker, out of Lady Newton by Oiseau, her dam 
by Haphazard. 

5. Delight, Imp. b. m., 5 yrs., by Revelier, out of Defiance by Rubens. 

6. Imp. b. m., 5 yrs., by Tomboy, dam by Don Juan, grandam Remembrancer mare, 
own sister to Benedict. 

7. Giantess,ch m., J1 yrs., by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Sir Archy, grandam Virginia 
by Daredevil, ¢g. g. dam Lady Bolingbroke. 

8. Worlight, ch. m., Il yrs., by Imp. Leviathan, out of Pigeon by Pacolet. 

9. Gaslight, ch. m.. 9 yis.,own sister to Waxlight (No. 8). 

10. Tagloni, ch. m.by Imp. Leviathan, oat of Susan Hull by Timoleon. 

11. Extant. bl.m by Imp. Leviathan, out of Refugee (2). 

12. Nancy Elliott, ch. m., 9 yrs., bv Imp. Leviathan, out of Misery by Neal’s Archy. 
13. Hunt Mere, ch , 10 yrs., by Imp. Leviathan, out of Susan Hui! by Timoleon. 
14. Half interest in Betsey Malone, b. m , by Stockholder. 


TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 
15. Ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Giantess (7) by Imp, Leviathan. 
I6. Ch ¢. by linp. Glencve, out of Exotic by Imp. Leviathan, g. d. Refugee (2). 
17. B.c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Retugee (2) by Wanderer . 
18. Ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe or Leviathan, out of linp. Delight (5) by Reveller. 
19. Ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Tagilioni (10) by Imp. Leviathan. 
20. Ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Pickle (3) by Emilius. 
21, B. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Extant (11) by Imp. Leviathan. 
22. Ch. f. by Imp Glencoe, out of Nany Elliott (12) by Imp. Leviathan. 
23. Ch f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Hu«t Mare (13) by Imp. Leviathan. 


YEARLINGS. 
24. Gr. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Gallopade (1) by Catton. 
25. Br.c. by Imp. Giencoe, out of Imp. Refugee (2) by Wanderer. 
26. Ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, o ut of Giantess (8) by Imp. Leviathag. 
27. Ch.c by Imp. Glencoe, outot Taglioni (11) by Imp. Leviathan. 
28. B.c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Harriet by Sir Archy. Dead. 
29. Uh.c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Exotic by Imp. Leviataan—Imp. Refugee (2). 
30. Co. f. by Imp. Glencve, out of Imp. Clink (4) by Humphrey Clinker. 
31. Ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of imp. Delight (5) by Reveller. 
32. Ch, f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Waxlight (9) by Imp. Leviathan. 
33. Ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Gaslight (10) by Imp. Leviathan. , 
Phan interest in b. f. by Imp. Leviathaa or Glencoe, out of Betsey Malone (15) °F, 
ockhoider, 








———— a ___- 











WEANLINGS 
35. Ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Giantess (7) by Imp. Leviathan. 
36. Ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Extant (11) by Imp. Leviathan. 
37. Ch.c by Imp. Glencoe, out of b. m. (6) by Tomboy. 
38. Ch.c. by Imp. Glencoe, out o: Gaslight (9) by Imp. Leviathan. 
- Uh. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Taglion: (10) by Imp. Leviathan. 
40. Ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Delight (5) by Revelier. 
41. Ch.f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Nancy Elliott (12) by Imp. Leviathan. 
42. Ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of ch. m. by Imp. Leviathan—Bagdad. 
43. Ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Waxlight (8: by Imp. Leviathan. 
44. Half interest in b. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Betsey Malone (14) by Stockholder. 
The Brood mares, with the exception of Gaslight (9), are again stinted to Glencoe, and 
are all believed to be in foal. 

Notice is given to persons having blood stock at the Forks of Cypress, to pay arrear- 
ages and take it away. All not clajined by the first of January next will be sold for keep, 
&c., om the first suitable occasion. 

The Stallion GLENCOE will, at the request of many breeders, be removed to the 
neighborhood of Nashville, and make his next season there, under the charge of Mr. 
THOMAS FLINnToFF, at the reduced terms of $50, cash. {Dec. 7-2t.] 
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THE SPLRIT OF THE TIMES; 
A CHRONICLE OF 


Che Curf, Field Sports, Literature and the Stage 


EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEKL KNGRaVINGS 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No.1 BARCLAY STREET 


JOHN RICHARDS, PROPRIETOR. 


WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR, 


Tus wel] known weekly publication, which was established in 1831. by its present 
editor, commenced its Thirteenth velume on the 4th of March, 1843. It is a sheet of 
the very jargest class, containing twelve imperial quarto pages, printed on linen paper 
of the finest texture, and on good type. It is embellished with the largest and most 
highly finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a per odical in the United 
States. The last three volumes contained superb Portraits of the following distin- 
guished AMERICAN and ImpoRTED HorsEs, designed to constitute an Americon Sporting 
Gallery, accompanied with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics, and 
Performances of each, with incidental] notices of their contemporaries, &c. The En 
gravings correspond in size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually published 
in London, of the Winners of the Derby, Oaks, and St Leger, and have been executed in 
line, on Steel Plate, expressly for This Paper, from Originai Pictures in oi] by the most 
eminent Artists .— 


Dec. o 


BLACK MARIA, 
The property of the Hon. Batte Peyton, of New Orleans; Engraved by Dick after 
Trove’'s painting, in the collection of Joun C. STEVENS, Esq. 
JOHN BASCOMBE, 
The property of Col. Joun Crowe t, of Fort Mitchell, Ala.; Engraved by Dick after 
Troye's painting, in the collection of his owner. 
LEVIATHA, 
The property of the late James Jacxson, Esq , of Florence. Ala., Engraved by Dicx 
after Trove’s painting, in the collection of Tuomas K1RKMAN, Esq. 
{ SHARK, 

The property of Col. Wm. R. Jounson, of Petersburg, Va.; Engraved by Dicx after 
TROYE’s painting, in the collection of Capt. R. F. Srockton, U. S.N. 
HEDGFORD, 

The property of the late Col. J. H. Townes, of Lexington, Miss. ; Engrved by HINSHEL- 

woop alter Trove's painting, in the Office of the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times.” : 
BOSTON, 
The property of Mr. James Lone, of Washington City; Painted by DE Latrre for Col. 
W.R. Jounson, of Va., and engraved by Dick. 
ARGYLE, . 
The property of Hon. Prerce M. Butter & Co., of Columbia, S. C.; Painted by Trove 
for Col Hampton, of S.C. ; Engraved by Hinshelwood. 
WAGNER. 
The property of Mr. Joun CampBecu, of New Orleans ; Painted by Troyg for the 
Owner, and engraved by Prud’homme from the Original Picture, in the Office of the 
** Spirit ef the Times.” 
MONARCH. 


The property of Col. WapE Hampton, of S. C.: Painted by TRoYE expressly for Co). 
Hampton, and engraved by Hinshelwood. 
MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, 
‘The property of Bacon, PINDELL, BLaInE & Co., of Kentucky; Engraved by DuNNELL 
after Troye’s painting,in the collection of R. PINDELL, Esq. 
GREY EAGLE, 
The property of A. L. SHoTWELL & Co., of Ky.; Engraved in mezzotinto by Halpin & 
Jordan, after a painting by Troye. 
RIPTON and CONFIDENCE, 
(Celebrated Trotters,) asin their match in harness ; Engraved by Dick, after a painting 
by Owings, now in the collection of JuHN Connah, Esq. of London. 





In addition to the highly finished Engravings enumerated above, is a superb Portrait of 
MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, 
The celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ‘* La Sy!phide ;”” Engraved by Hinshelwood 
oo a sketch and original picture by Chalon and inman, in the collection of the 
itor. 
On commencing the present volume of the ‘*Spirit of the Times’”—on the 4th of 
March last—was Issued a large and magnificently executed portrait of 
COL. WILLIAM R. JOHNSON, 
** The Napoleon of the Turf !”’ 
Engraved by A. L. Dick, in line, after an original portrait in oil by HENRY INMAN, Esq 
now ia the Publisher’s possession at this office. 








in the course of the present volume—of 1843—will also be given a portrait of 
FASHION, 
The Northern Champion, and such other magnificent Embellishments as will hereafter 
be determined upon. 
The “ Spirit of the Times "’ is so well known throughout the country as the acknow 
ledged ‘‘Chronicle of the Turf, Field Sports,” etc., that it is not deemed necessary to 
go into any detail of its peculiar characteristics 


Ter ms of Subscriptionand Advertising. 

For one year’s subscription, $10, in advance. For advertising one square of ten 
printed lines (or 120 words), Two Dollars for the first insertion, and 50 cents for each 
subsequent insertion, and longer or shorter ones in that proportion. Less than60 words 
will be considered half a square, more than 60 asquare. No Advertisemencs will be in 
serted unless paid for inadvance. Gentlemen in the country can easily ascertain the 
amount proper to be remitted by simply counting the words of their advertisements. 

Ic-* Extra copies of the LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained atthe 
publication Office at One Dollar each. They willbe sent to any section of ihe Union, so 
as to secure them from injury. 

I> It is desirable that such letters and communications as relate to the editoria! de 
oartmentand to Blood Stock be addressedto WM. T. PorTER ; allothers to J RicHarps 

The Postage must be paid in all cases. 
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Che American Sporting Chronicle, 
A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE WEEKLY SPORTING PAPER, 


at Two Dollars per annum. 





The Publisher of the ‘‘American Turf Register” and the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times” 
commenced, on the twenty-first of March last, anew weekly journal, entitled the 
“AMERICAN SPORTING CHRONICLE,” which, from the extent, novelty, and at- 
traction of its coutents, and its unprecedented cheapness, commends itself to all 
classes of the community. The ‘ Chronicle” is essentially devoted to the inte 
rests of the Farmer. the Breeder, andthe Sportsman, while the Current News of the 
Day, and Literary and Theatrical Intelligence renders it grateful to the general 
reader. For the fulfilment of the Publisher’s purposes, he has engaged as Editor Wm. 
T. Porter, Esq., so long and tavorably known throughout the Union as the editorof 
the Spirit of the Times” and the ** Am. Turf Register.” Numerous subjects will) 
claim his attention in the management of the “ Chronicle,” and first 

THE TURF.—The prominent design of the *‘ Chronicle’’ will be to procure and give 
interest tothe Sports of the Turf. To this end it will give reports of all the Races 
throughout the United States and Canada, with descriptions of the most important 
racing eveats in Great Britain and ‘ontinental Europe. ; , ; 

TROTTING. —Constantly increasing attention is now paid to Trotting Horses in this 
country. A few years since it was exclusively conhned to New York aud Philadelphia, 


_ Che Spirit of the Cunes, 


AMERICAN 
TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE. 


FOR DECEMBER, 1843. 
WILLIAM T, PORTER, EDITOR. 


tT. DECEMBER number of this Magazine (being No. XII., Vol. XIV.) was pub- 
lished onthe -st inst. at the Office of tne * Spirit of the Times,” No. 1 Barciay- 
street, American Hotei. Embellished by the following engravings :— 


PORTRAIT OF CAMEL: 
Engraved on Stee] by Dick after one by Hacker, from a Painting by Alken. 
ENGRAVED TITLE-PAGE: 
Oa Stee! by Dick, after a Drawing by Lanaseer. 
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, JOHN RICHARDS, 
Proprieter of the‘*‘ American Turf Register,’’and ** Spirit of the Times.” 
Published monthly—Price $5 pe: annum, payable in advance. 


RE-OPENING OF THE EXHIBITION OF CHEMICAL PAINTINGS, 
IN THE GRANITE BUILDING, COR. CHAMBER-ST. AND BROADWAY. 
WINTER, gra eful for the kind patronage which he received previous to his loss 
\e by fire, begs to inform his friends and the citizens generally, that his Exhibition 
will re-open on Tuesday evening, Dec. 5, 1843, consisting of the following views :— 
No. 1 Clty of Jerusalem and Crucifixion. 2. Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 3. Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast. P,evious to which he will be pleased to exhibit several splenaid Dia- 
phries Pictures, the subjects to be varied every evening. Admission 25cts. Entrance 
on Chambers-st. Doors open at 7 P. M.—to commence at 7 1-4. (Dec. 5-It.*1 


THE AMERICAN POWDER COMPANY 
Re AROPACTUSE Sporting and Blasting Powder of superivr quality, warranted equal 
to any made in this country. The Sporting Powder is prepared with great care, is 
strong and quick. and free fromm dampness. 
WiLLIAM C. FAY, Boston, Mass. ? 
TUFTS & HOBART, New Orleans, La. Agents. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, Mobile, Ala. § 


FOR SALE. 

A very valuable single-barrelled FOWLING PIECE. Barreland Lock specially im- 
ported from Westley Richards’ establishment, London. Itis silver mounted. Can 
(Apr. 29. 








[Sept. 2.3 





be seen at the otlice of the * Spirit of the Times.’’ W4ll be sold a bargain. 


POINTER AND SETTER DOGS. 
EVEKa. very superior thorough-bred and well-broke Pointers and Setters for sale, 
at moderate prices. Gentlemen desirous to procure the right kind can get all fur- 
ther information by addressing (post paid) Box No. 91, Trenton. N. J. (Sept. 23. 


NEW ORLEANS JOCKEY CLUB RACES, METARIE COUKSE, 
ILL commence on the 3d Tuesday, the 19th of December, 1843, and continue six 
| days, for purses of $1000, Four mile heats, $600, Thee mile heats, $400, Two 
mile heats, and $250, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. In addition to the above, three large 
Sweepstakes and a Match wiil come off during the meeting. Particulars as to stakes, 
&c.,in due time. Y. N. OLIVER. 
Oct. 11, 1843—'oct. 21.1 


_ DIAMOND GRAIN POWDER, 
B gn CONROY, Fishing Tackle manufacturer, in addition to his extensive assort- 
ment of Tackle, has now for sale Curtis & Harvey’s Diamond Grain Gunpowder. 
(Dec. 2.) 











WALDEN PELL, AUCTIONEER. 
EXTENSIVE STOCK OF VALUABLE OLD WINE, &c. 
C. & W. PELL & CO. will sellon Thursday, 2lst December, at 12 o’clock, by 
e order of Messrs. T. T. Bloodgood and Alfred C. Smith, Executors of Thomas 
Bloodgood, deceased, a choice assoriment of Wines, comprising al! his stock, consisting 
in part of Buchanan Teneriffe in demijohns ; Crawtord Madeira in demijohns, 1835, and 
bottled; Howard March Madeira, 1823; two butts, 2} pipes Juno; 75 bottles Brandy, 
1796 ; 30 cemijolbns do, 1815; do do 1804; Jamaica and Antigua Rum, 1804 and 1816; 
Santa Anna Madeira of 1808, in bottles and demijohns ; choice Malmsey, Leacock, 1808 ; 
40 doz. Blackburn, 1808, in half-gallons and quarts ; Oliviera, 1809 ; Newton Gordon Mur- 
dock, 1800 ; 3 pipes, 200 half-gallon bottles Madeira Wine, bought of the late Robert 
Lennox, Esq , in 1803 ; 1 case Wine sent by Mr. Oliviera as a present, vintage 1754, &c. ; 
24 demijohns Mary Elizabeth, 1829 ; 34 pipes very choice Newton, Gordon, Murdock & 
Coe; 4 pipes, 10 half-pipes, and 4 quarter-casks Montiero, per ship India; 1 pipe Oneco 
Madeira, 1836 ; 1 pipe and 2 half pipes Indian Queen, !83] ; quarter-cask Golconda, !534; 
2 pipes Calcutta Madeira, three years in Calcutta. and i nported into New York in 1806; 
3 pipes very Choice Oliviera; 24demijohns Arthur T. Taylor, Madeira, a very delicate 
light wine. Also, Sherry, &c. 

These wines were laid in by the late Mr. Bloodgood without regard to cost, and with 
great judgment. The sale wil! comprise his entire stock, and no other wines will be 
admitted. Terms, 4 mos. over $100, 6 mos. over $500 ; approved notes. Catalogues one 
week previous to sale. They will be sent to such as request. Samples may be seen at 
Messrs. Bloodgood & Hall’s sture, No 4 Pine-street (Dec. 2-4t.} 


CAMDEN AND PHILADELPHIA COURSE. 
. following Sweepstakes are now open, to be run over the above Course at the 
Spring Meeting in May, 1844. 
No. 1. Sweepstakes tor 4 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, $200 ft., two mile heats, three or 
more to make a race ; to name and close 25th Dec. next. Now two subs.:— 
1. Samuel Laird, of New Jersey. 
2. James Long, of Washington City. 
No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft., mile heats, three or more to 
make a race; to name and close as above. Now one sub.:— 
1. Samuel Laird, of New Jersey. 
Gentlemen wishing tosubscribe to either of the above, will please address the sub 
scriber, at the United States Hotel, Philadelphia. JOS. H. HELLINGS. 
(Nov. 18-6t.) 








BAGATELLE TABLES. 
ADIES’ and Gentlemen’s rosewood and mahogany Writing Desks, Ladies’ Work 
Boxes, Dressing Cases, Cabinets, &c. &c., manufactured of the best seasoned 
wood, and warranted to stand the climate far better than the Imported ones. An as- 
sortment of the above articles, made of the best materials, always on hand, suitable 
for country store-keepeis,at the lowest wholesale prices, at 
FRANCIS COLSEY & CO’S Manufactory, 
26 Harrison-street, corner of Greenwich street, New York. 


IMPORTATION OF NEWLY INVENTED SPORTING GUNPOWDER. 

W F. BROUGII begs to inform those who use the Gnn fur Sporting purposes, that 
e he nas received bv the “ Kennebec,” Capt. Smith. a consignment of a new des- 

cription of Sporting Guapowder, from Messrs. Curtis & Harvey, of Hounslow Heath 


Powder Mills, London. , ; 
The advantages claimed for this newly invented article—named the Diamond Grain— 








but Trotting Associatious are now regularly organised in Boston, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Mobile, Montreal, and several other cities. Great attention 
will be given to this department; that a wholesome rivalry be maintained, al the 
great Trotting feats in this country, Canada, and England will be recorded, ; 
BLOOD StUCK.—All importations of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, etc., and all im- 
portant Sales of Stock at home aud in England—selected essays on the Breeding and 
Management of Horses, etc., and a regular Review of Stallions, with pedigree, per- 


aaces + Ww bitshed. 7 
OAR ARS ani BREGDES will find their interests fostered and upheld in the 
“ Chronicle’ to the best of the editor's apility. In addition to a wide correspondence, 
he isin the recetot of allthe vest Agricuitural Publications in the language, from which 
copious extracts eet anne as alae i alt 

SPOF G IN CELLIGENCE.—Bein . 
Tuner ae . Uneouile ” will have ie wlvemege ot an infinite number of correspond- 
ents, at home and avroad, and sv compiete are the arrangemen's entered into, that its 
Sporting Intelligence will be sansualty gompeohensive, varied, and interesting, com- 

SIN e Sportin orld. A : ‘ 

PPIELD, RU Ra cake AQUAtic SPOR rs.—All the manlv diversions ape Bae 
zest to life willbe appropriately regarded, and come in fora large share of the e “yt 
attention. With this view, frequent extracts from ** Bell’s Life in London, - ; . 
English and other Sporting Magazines will be given, together with original detailsof al 
these recreations in this country. . 

It will suffice, that the Publisher is determined 
what its name imports, and that in its columns wi 
and the narratives which pertain to 


office of the ‘* Spirit of the 


to make the “ Sporting Chronicle” 
ll be found, at intervals, the discussion 


Racing, Farming, Sailing, Skating, Sales of Stock, 
Trotting, Hunting, Pedestrianism, Billiards, Importations, 
BloodStock, Shooting, Pugilism, Ten Pins, Sweepstakes, 
Breeding, Fishing, Cricketing. Cocking, Matches, 
Training, Rowing, Swimming, Quoits, Challenges. 


i j “ Chronicle” are 
NEWS, LITERATURE. etc.—Although the leading objects of the “C 
of a sporting cast, our readers may rely upon it that we shall not be behind hand in va- 


Tied at g i e, and the Current News of the Day. 

THINGS LHe CERICAL—As objects of lively interest. the Drama, Opera, and — 
Will demand the editor's best efforts. Without stint or measure, but weg +> el or 
impartiality, he will take cognizance of the novelties presented at our five x ae city 
Theatres, and also lay before his readers the Green Room naan MO yh. pr Pane ae 
States and Europe. Aspirants to histrionic distinction may always look to the 1roni- 


j 2 support. . 
cle” with confidence for encourage nent and supp t of the “* Chronicle,’’ will be so 


3 : ol j departmen e 
SALMAGUNDI.—This, the Ce oni te composed of every variety of mate- 


managed as to give zest to all the rest. . : 
rial ; cobekumetine both foreign and domestic—remarks upon the ome peers Ng all be 
—scraps and oddities; in fine, every thing we can glean of wit and merriment, e 


crowded into our columns. IPTION 
TERMS OF SUBSCR He Two dollars. 


F , tion. in advance ....--.-------- eccseceee Tt ’ 
wy Neomectneneniniai be placed on the list of subscribers until the money is 


paid. All letters mus: be post paid. , . icle” fi 
0? Agents can be supplied with oue hundred copies of the * eo RICHARDS, 


Three dojlars, by application to : : j 
Proprietor an Publisher of the “ Spirit of the Times ” and “Turf Register,” No. ] 





are increased strength and superior cleanliness over aj! other descriptions of Gun- 


powder. 
To be had wholesale of W. F. BROUGH, to whom orders will be addressed, at 304 


Broadway. 
The Gunpowder is stored at 109 Front-street. W. F. BROUGH. 
(Nov. 4.) 


TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C. _ ; 
HE Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this 
city, purchase of materials, and as general agent for anything appertaining to the 
business. Atiy matters intrusted to his care will be attended to with punctuality and 
despatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James 
J. Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co.,and L. Chapman. 


Allcommunications must be post paid. 
i Vine JAS. C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 

or purchase and sale of Statiore”;, &c., No. 167 Broadway. 

New Yorr Augus 2.—[aug. 27-t.f.J 


HUNTSVILLE RACE COURSE FOR SALE OR LEASE. 
HE subscriber is desirous to sell, or lease for a term of years, the Race Course, with 
all its appurtenances, so conveniently located in the immeaiate vicinity of Hunts- 
ville. The elegant and substantial fixtures of the place, combined with the acknow- 
ledged wealth and liberality of the town and surrounding country, can leave no reasona- 
ble doubt of its complete success in the hands ef a proprictor suited to suchan estab- 
ishment. 
? The Badger Stake, with twenty-two subscribers, at $300 each, $100 ft., comes off the 
third Wednesday in May next ; and the two following stakes are proposed to add to the 
interest of the Meeting, nominations to be made to the subscriber. 
No. 1. We, the undersigned, agree to run @ Sweepstakes on Friday after the third 
Wednesday in May, 1844, over the North Alabama Association Course, Huntsville, with 
colts and fillies then three and four years old (carrying their proper weights), two mile 
heats, sub $200 each, h. ft., four or more to make arice. Toname ance close by the 


, 1844. , 

aba ae Ad op ook cenaeead, agreetoruna Sweepstakes on ba manomgt A —_ = = 
nes , th Alabama Acsociation Course, Iluntsville, with 

pet ap ary Mtge tana wD carne sub. $200 each, $50 ft., four or more to inake 


colts and fillies then 3 yrs. old, m} 
J ry, 1844. 
Png SEES SAMUEL RAGLAND. 


a race, and to name and close by first 
(Nov. 25-6t.) 
EXCHANGE HOTEL, RICHMOND, Va. , 

i 5 | for the patronage he continues to receive from an en- 
Miehtoted and fools are oiie, and pene leave to inform them of his unremitted endea- 
vors to please all who make the Exchange Hotel their home. The price of board is now 
reduced to $1 75 per day ; and to merchants from the country, and others, who remain 
one week, or over, $1 50 per day only, without any extra charge for fires, lights, &c. &c. 
Heis also prepared to receive a few gentlemen with their families, or single gentlemen, 
to board on the most liberal terms for the season. And to the Members of the Legisla 
ture for the ensuing session he begs leave also to state, bis terms will be jess than any 
other establishment in the city, considering the comforts and npqoumecsnes’ Sane’: 
Gentlemen from the country visiting the Hotel with their horses, are informed the best 
care will be taken of them by Mr. James Harden, whose stable is contiguous to the Ho- 


4 coon ay yet only, in the Gentlemen’s Ordinary. $200 per year Ladies 
Ordinary, $225. | FREDERICK BOYDEN. 
Richmond, Virginia, Nov. 16.—[nov. 25-41}. 

















Barclay-street, New York. 
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be lees E 
Ss ECLIPSE HO oan, and 3 minutes’ walk 





ANDERSON 4 
oa AVENUE, corner 40th-st. (2 miles from the City 
rom the Railroad Depot.) , et apart 
Persons taking a Sunday stroll on the Avenue, will find a comfortable Rey ; 
for their use. Liquors and Segars of excellent quality, and KIRK'S celeb: ave AL BEN 


PALE ALE always on hand. ” and various other Lon 


N.B. “ Bell’sLife in London,” ‘* Tom Spring's Life in London, [March 4.3 


Y, 
THO. AND J. 5. FLOURNC heuse, W.H. Newhouse 


TTORNEYS AT LAW, Augusta,Ga. Reference—B. Newhs 
A & Co., Oliver Wetmore, Francis Clark, John K. Hora, New wer we 





SITUATIGN WANTED, 


$ Coachman in a private family, a man who perfectly u 
Awa be highly recommended by the family he last serve 


office, will be heard of for tenor fifteen days. 


nderstands his business, and 
d. Please address P. at this 
(Oct. 17.) 





don papers, received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. 























JOHN ANDERSON & CO., 
Nowe gga ga of the Honey Dew Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, 
Snuffs, &c., beg leave to inform their customers abroad, that they have left the 
store 152 Peari street, and removed to their new building, No. 2 Wali-street, one door 
trom Broadway ; and or tue convenience of Northern and Western merchants, have 
opened a store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane-street, near the North River, where 
can be had, at all times, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Cut « hewing and 
mild Smoking Tobacco, together with every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities, at 
a heavy discount trom old prices. 
Tin cannisters of fine cut Chewing, containing one pound each, carefully put up for 
shipping, and aig pe keep in any climate. 
vonstantly on hand a large assortment of Virginia manufactured 
the finest qualities ot Cavendish, including - ; errr. ae 
celebrated CAVENDISH of th apaenene team ae s 
: of the Four Aces ictori 
tor the same in New York. ee en ere 
SEGARS 


Always onhand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars. 
NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 


No. | ANN-STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D D ADW 
’ OOR FROM BROADWAY. 
Qyenapens, Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtain in 
MS this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Latera 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
. on ttn tec haa ee has given genera! satisfaction, as it is worn 
° ured many c i 
— by = eo infant = perfect cater af Sengpenting. 50. suas, . _ 
atients from abroad are provided with board at moderate ; tion 
ven to the education of children whilst under treatment for | pt tgs chabtoat ie 
ure of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in chile 
as en ys detaining them from school. J. KNIGHT, M. b 
pri J 


(July 28.) 





Principal of the i. stitute 





FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
CHESNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
ik new and splendid establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner o 
Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea- 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opened about the latter part of May. 
it will be conducted on tie pian of the Americanand Parisian Hote!s con eintly, havin 
both a Tabled’Hote anda Kestaurante Cafe Therooms, whichare unusuallylarge an 
well ventilated, andso constructed as to present asplendid parlor by day, and anequally 
handsome chamber by night, will be rented, without board, atfrom $250 to $10 perweek, 
or with beard, at $2per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainadle delicacy will be served 
up, in a superior manner, at the most reasonable prices; and the wines, impoited ex- 
owe for the establishment, willbe furnished in the smallest quantities,and at almost 
uropean prices. The most celebrated coos, in every department, have beene 
and the furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, the 
subscribers flatter themselves that the ‘‘ Franklin” will be feund oy all who may favor 
them with a visit, literally andtruly a ‘‘ House of Accommodation for St-angers.”” 
, J. M. SANDERSON & SON. 
‘erudugAprill843_ iladel JApril 30) 


CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET, CHARLESTON,S.C, 
A STEWART, proprietor of the above Establishment, tenders his thanks to 
former friends and patrons, for the favors heretofore received, and respectfully 
ae them that he has made final and permanent arrangements for continuing his 
usiness. 

The Hotelis now inthe most perfect repair, having been newly painted throughout 
the furniture renovated, and every necessary measure adopted to contribute to the 
comfort of Boarders and Travellers. 

It is the determination of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his Table with the best 
the market affords, and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of Wines will 
compare with that of any public house inthe Union. Passengers to and from the Rail 
Road, Steam Boats, &c. will aiways find an omnibus in attendance. 

Boarders, either families, or single gentlemen, areinformed that prices have been re- 
duced to meet the exigencies of the times, as follows: 

Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's ordinary)..........-cs-ce--eee-ee--ee $8 pr. week 





7 Do. ot = (Ladies’ ordinary )......ccccsccccsscccces enownncnese 10 pr. week 
ransien POT Occecesesoeeeces eeccescccceosceoeesese eccecccecsccosos e . . 
(Oct.15.) eed 





— 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN, 
iE high characterof these Pens has induced the attempton the part of severai ma- 
_ kers,to practisea fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upom the public. An inferior 
article, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gillot—omitting the final t, is now 
inthe market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. 

Observethat allthe genuine are marked in full on each pen, ‘‘ Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 
I or ‘Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his 
Signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade.that he has removed from 109 Beek 
man to 71 John,corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a com- 
plete assortment of the above well-known articles, which will be offerd on favorable 
erms. (May 8-t.f.7 


PHCENIX HOTEL, 

FORMERLY POSTLETH WAITE’S,COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS » LEXINGTON, EY, 

OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces 

to its old customers, his friends, and the public generally, that his house has just un- 
dergone a thorough repair, andbeen almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 
pared, as he confidentlytrusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, and 
boarders,accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishmentinthe West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H. PENNY, so long known as connected 
with the establishmentin that capacity,he is entirely confident that every attention will 
- eae to the comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity can 
estow. 

The stables are underthe management of G. DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages, 
buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wishthem. 

He pledges himself to spare neither trouble o~ expense in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 

The Stagesregularly arrive at and depart from this house. 

N.B. discharges have beenreducedto correspond withthe present state ofthe times, 
and will be foundto be as tow as those of any respectable hose’ in the country. 

Lexington, April 23, 1842—(May 7.) J 


DANCING SCHOOL, 
— Subscriber begs leave to inform his friends and the put lic generally, that he has 
opened his school for the season at Military Hall, 193 Bowery, where he is ready to 
give instructions in Dancing to ladies and gentlemen—the former on Mondays and 
Thursdays or Wednesdays and Saturdays, and the latter on Monday and Thursday even 
— “a lessons given if required. Terms moderate. Cc. W. SCHLIM. 
(Oct. ° 











KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE. 
TS ening Sweepstakes will come off over the above Course the Spring of 
No 1, Sweepstakes for colts and fillies then 3 yrs. old, snb. $200 each, h. ft, three or 
more to make a race; to name and close Ist of Jan. next. Now three subs. 
No. 2. Sweepstakes for Maryland colts and fillies then 3 yrs. old, sub. $100 each, h. ft., 
three or more to make a race ; to name and close Ist of March next. tNov. 18.) 


THE LARGEST BOAT BUILDER ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 
HE subscriber is prepared to ‘‘ dash away and push away against the world. It is 
proud for a u an to boast when he can do so and be supported by facts. Look at the 
facts in relation to C. L. Ingersoll. He has built, within the last ten years, more Fish 
ing. Gunning, Sail, Row, and Pleasure Boats, than any other similar establishment. As 
a proof, look at the never-to-be-beat ** Henry Stork,’’ a boat that has won twenty-nine 
races in succession ; the * G. W. Chapman,” a 30 foot boat, which made six miles in 27 
minutes ; the ** Cimbria,’’a 30 foot boat, which commanded for months universal atten- 
tion at the American Museum ; the ‘‘ Troubler,” a 16 foot sailing dinkey, which placed at 
defiance the ‘ast Fair of the American Institute; the “* Trout,” a combined life and'fish- 
ing boat—the like curiosity was never witnessed : sail-hoat *‘ Sea-Swaliow,” of Stoning- 
ton; the '* Empress,” of Florida; the 40 foot race-boat for the U.S. S Ohio ; the 28 foot 
brass-mounted infant * Neptune,” for Tampico Bay; the unequalled sail-boat “ Swift- 
sure,” for Ct ; the 16 foot sail boat ** Dart,” of Mystic; the 24 toot sail-boat for Flushing 
Bay, and a host of others. 

Oars, Sweeps,and Sculls, three, and four pencea foot. This branch of trade has also 
added to Ingersoll’s bazaars, being of the best workmanship. The best racing sculls al- 
ways dressed by the proprietor’s own hands, and some of the victory ones of the late 
races can now be seen at the Bazaar 

Models of all the race boats, and his new inventions. can now be seen at his main of- 
fice, 406 Water-street, tegether with all ihe regatta boats. Sixty boats always on hand. 

C. L INGERSOLL, sole Proprietor, 
396, 406, anu 414 Water street, and 14! Cherry-street. 


THOROUGH BRED STOCK FOR SALE. 
HE undersigned will sell at auction, if not previously disposed of at private sale, 
his celebrated mare GREY FANNY (the dam of Grey Medoc, Kate Aubrey, etc.) 
AND HER PRODUCE, during the ensuing Fali Races of the Jockey Club at New Or- 
leans,in Dec, next. 

Grey Fanny is about 12 yrs. old, in fine health, and is well known throughout the Un- 
jon as one of the best brood mares in the country, being the dam of Grey Medoc, and 
other distinguished winners Her pedigree, which is unusually fine, may be found at 
length in the Am. Turf Register, vol. XIII, page 408. 

Grey Fanny is by Bertrand, her dam by Imp. 8uzzard—g.d. Arminda by Imp. Medley 
—g. g.dam by Imp. os g g-.dam Saily Wright by Yorick,etc.etc. She ia the 
dam of Grey Medoc, by Medoc—Kate Aubrey, by Eclipse, and also of the following 
stock, which Jast will be sold with her, viz :— 

GREY FANNY'S PRODUCE FOR SALE. 

Blue Bonnet, gr. f. by Imp. Hedgford, 3 yrs. 

—— gr.{ by Birmingham, 2 yrs. 

f. by Imp. Leviathan, 1 yr. 
f. by Imp. Glencoe, foal. 

Is now in foal by Richard of York. y a 

The stock may be seen at Ashland, near Donaldsonville, Louisiana, the seat of Dun 
can F. Kenner, Esq. The pedigrees of all this stock may be found in the Turf Register 
and Spirit of the Times. Terms made known at time and plece of sale. 

New York, Oct. 17, 1843—(oct. 21.) FRANCIS S. HARMAN. 


THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM, 
oR 
HAND BOOK OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

UST published, a valuable and comprehensive work by L D. CHAPIN, Esq , em- 

bracing al! the most important and entertaining knowledge, interesting alike to all 
classes of readers, on that most useful subject, *' THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM.” It 
comprises besides other subjects, VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, BOTANY, ORGANIC 
and AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, TIIE GEOGRAPHY, ELEMENTS, GERMINA- 
TION, CAUSES of GROWS! and DECAY, ALIMENTARY and NUTRITIVE PRIN- 
CIPLES of PLANTS, THE CEREAL GRAINS, ALCOUIOLIC end OTHER DRINKS, 
FOOD of ANCIENT and MODERN NATIONS, and the DESCRIPTION, STATIS 
TICS, COMPOSITION, CULTURE, EDIBLE and MEDICINAL PROPERTIES, PRE 
PARATION, USES, &c, of ALL, USEFUL GARDEN, FIELD, and WILD PLANTS. 

It is iiJustrated by 140 engravings, maps, a copious glossary, &c. 

Just published and for sale by JEROME LOTT, Bookseller, 
156 Fulton-street, three doors east of Broadway. 


Also for sale bya}! the Booksellers. (Nov. 2)-8 aa 





(Sept. 23.) 

















CRICKET. 
M. BRADSHAW, Cricket-bat and Stump manufacturer to the Union Cricket 
W. Ciub, Philadelphia, begs to inform amateurs and Clubs that he has commenced 
manufacturing the abuve articles, and any orders entrusted *o him will be promptly and 


\ faithfully executed, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as above to San- 


derson, Franklin House, Philadelphia. (Sept. 23.) 
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PARK THEATRE. 
ONDAY, Dec. 11—Last night but three of Mr. MACREADY’S engagement—“ The 


} ad ius, Mr. Macready. y 
TUneDey— Lest night but two of Mr. Macready’s engagement—‘' King Lear ”—Lear, 


Mr. Macready. : 
AY— Last night but one of Mr. Macready’s engagement. 
on DAY —Last nigtt of Mr. Macready’s engagement. 


FRIDAY—Mr. Macready’s Benefit and last appea’ ance prior to his departure for the 
South. 





SOIREES MUSICALE. 
Richmond, Virginia. 

_ A. STEVENS respectfully announces to the citizers of Richmond, that having 
ya a with the seus of the law, requiring a license for Exhibitions of all kinds 
forprofit or reward, and having taken out a license fer such purposes, proposes giving a 

comes of MUSICAL and other ENTERTAINMENTS. : 
He has engaged from Mr. Boyden the Concert Room of the Exchange Hotel, and is 
now prepared to make arrangements with professional ladies and gentlemen of talen: 
and respectability, to give such entertainments during the season, as he trusts will meet 

with the approbation of the public. LNov. 25.) 


Things Cheatrical. ? 


Park Theatre.—Since the departure of Ore Bui, Tragedy has been again 
in the ascendant. Mr. Macreapy and Miss Cuartorre CusuMan opened to 
a tolerable good house on Wednesday evening. The gentleman was well, and 
the lady enthusiastically, received. They appeared in an adaptation by Sheri- 
dan Knowles, of Beaumont and Fletcher's “* Maid’s Tragedy,” now called ‘ The 
Bridal.” Their respective characters were admirably supporied—and the whole 
performance gave entire satisfaction. 

Mr. Macready’s present engagement is but for seven nights, his Southern ar- 
rangements compelling him to leave New York. We feel confident all the 
admirers of this excellent artiste will avai] themselves of the present opportu- 
pity of witnessing his matchless impersonations. 

On Saturday last an aspiring aud anonymous young gentleman made a most 
comic attack on the character of the love-stricken Romeo. Never was melan 
choly more mirthful, or pathos more ludicrous ; the audience, a very small oue 
— seemed to enjoy the joke amazingly, and were most anxivus that he should 
repeat his dying scene. We understand “the young gentleman”’ is the keeper 
of aten pin alley; we seriously advise him to abandon Shakspesre and attend to 
his orginal Role. 

The members of the Park orchestra assembled in the Hall of the Astor 
House, and greeted the great master Ole Bull with a magnificent serenade. Ole 
Bull appeaied much gratified with the comp! ment, and uver some excellent 
champegne returned his hearty thanks. He plays next week in Philadelphia— 
where his terms are $800 a night! 

The Bowery continues to fill with ** The Mysteries of Paris” and ‘* Sixteen 
Striog Jack.” 

The Olympic.—‘‘Nicholas Nickleby” has been revived with Mitchell as 
Whackford Squeers. ‘* There’s richness!” 

The Chatham.—H. P. Gratran’s new domestic Drama of * Crime and Re 
pentence” has been eminently successful. Ths gentleman leaves next week 
for Philadelphia, and takes farewell of the Chat. am audience on Monday, in the 
character of Hamlet. A Mr. Witciams from the Princess’ Theatre London, 
appears on that occasion as * Philip Gabois” in “102.” Report speaks highly 
of him. That universal favorite 23 man and actor, T. D. Rice, also plays for 
him ; we wish him a bumper. 

Waxvack sailed on Wednesday last in the ** Louisa’’ for New Orleans, where 
he is to make bis first appeerauce on the 26h, at the St, Charles. Heis to be 
followed by Macready and Ryder, who are to be succeeded by Forrest, who 
is still in town. Henry Pracipg made bis first appearance at this house (Lud- 
low & Smith’s) on the 29th ult. Mr. and Mrs. Brougham expect to return to 
New York soon. L. & S. have engaged Ove Bue. 

At the Americen, in that city (Mrs. Sefton’s) Burton is the present feature. 
Mrs. Ann has been playing Lady Macbeth lately to young Wallack’s Macbeth. 

Richings—our friend Peter—with Vaudenhoff and Miss Maywood, have 

















opened the Washington Theatre. Where’s Ward! 


Palio is engaged upon a new Opera House in Chambers sireet, near Broad- 
way. 





Ove Bvtw’s success in Philadelphia was as marked as it has been here. He 


gave his first concert there ou Monday evening, and returned to this city the 
following day and appeared for the fourth time at the Park theatre. The con- 
cert in Philadelphia netted $1200. One of the papers speaks of him in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

On his first entrance he was warmly applauded ; but the tremendous and 
overwhelming shouting, and instantaneous bursts of applause, that interrupted 
his playing, wasof the most deafening character. At the close of each piece, 
the applause was more than would have been regarded as an encore by any ar- 
tiste but Ole Bull, who appeared and acknowledged the vociferous approbation 
by repcated bowing and pressing of his hand on his breast. The astounding 
and continued burst, however, which followed his performance of the last piece, 
was such as to draw from him a volunteer ; for, although he appeared, acknow- 
ledged the approbation,-and retired, the applause continued at such a height jas 
to Je:nand, as it seemed, a repetition; but he volunteered a piece without ac- 
companiment, which appeared to eclipse all that he had previously played, and 
which, like the rest, was received with loud bursts of approbation. Our opi 
nion of him is, that he is a musica! genius of the most gitted nature, and uo 
one cau but be delighted, if not astonished at his perfect mastery of the 


violin. 


The Philadelphia ** Inquirer’ relates the following laughable adventure of this 


** Wiaird of the North :"— 


Ole Bull, the celebrated violinist, had quite an adventure on Monday, on his 


way from New York to this city. The cars stopped about teu miles from Phi- 


Jadelphia, when Ole Buil, a friend, and a servant with Bull's favorite violin in a 
box, asked a person who was standing near—how far it was to the city? The 
reply was * about three miles.” Whereupon the great violinist laughed at the 
d'stance, ani set out on foot. The care got in hours ahead, but Ove Bull was 
waited for by a number of friends, and was heard (o remark on arriving at the 
Depot, that American miles were much longer than those of the O.d World, 
for he had never travelled three such miles in bis life. 


as 
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Oxs Buiu's four performaces at the Park Theatre must have netted him 


very neer $5000! His attraction instead of falling off, has increased with each 
performance He is to give a Concert on Monday evening next at the Taber- 


nacle—* the largest and most disagrecable room in the city”—and has ergagcd 
Majsame Sponr Zaun and Mad’ile. Gyertz, to assist him. The first is a vo. 
calist of great power, while the latter is celebrated as a pianist, these two 
accomplished artists, constitute of themse'ves, a strong attractica. 

Cinti Damoneav and Arror are giving concerts in Philadelphia where they 


hive been well received. They are to appear here again next Tuesday, at the 
Tabernacle with Signor Casszuui, a new violincelist, in a concert in aid of the 
French Benevolent Society. 


Vieux Temps, the new violinist, who is claimed by his friends, as superior 


evea to Ole Bull, makes his debut before an American audience on Monday 
evening next, ina concert at Washingtoa Hall. A correspondent of the ‘‘ Cuu- 
rer and Euquirer” in Thursday’s paper, makes a silly complaint that Ole Bull 
shoild have changed the time of giving his concert to the same evening on 
which V.oox Temps makes his debut. Cin the writer imagine that there is 
not musical taste sufficient, in a population of 350,000, to fill two concert 
rooms? Moreover if Vieux Temps is the prodigy he is “ crack’d up to be,” 
he has nothing to fear from the success uf Ole Bull or any one else. 


_CasreLian is giving concerts in Boston, with eminent success. The beau- 
tifal and gifted editress of the “ Daily Evening Transcript'—Miss Watrer— 
speaks of her in the felicitous terms annexed :-— 


Signora Castellan’s announcement of another concert will be a source of 
graiieation to the lovers of natural melody. Her bird like carolling avd her 
— Brace of manner win the way to the heart, as we listen to a musical pro- 
ing | Saspo led by her marked career. Whether the Sigrora will be improved 

y. conemplaced European sojourn, we will not pretend to say, but, there 
Goomenges wh Crowds, wany of untutored tastes who would rather listen to the 
pare oe uf on nightingale, than to the scicutific cultivation of foreign pupil- 
age. | a | bea rare pupil, however, for some great maestro, and her pliant 
powers will easily bend themselves to the *“ perfections” of the divine art. Let 
us rejoice that she does not depart without giving our citizens another opportu- 





nity of having their minds filled with the remembrance of notes which seem 
‘*to make all the senses flock into the ear,” andthe ** human soul to find its 
food in music.” | 

Rurus Wetcu and his “* New York Equestrian Company” arrived at Gibral- 
tar, on the 10ch Nov., io the Frances Amy, on their way to Cadiz. The spe- 
culation has been a remarkably good one, according to the Gibraltar ‘* Chroni- 
cle,” which states that the company have made a very profitable trip to Algiers, 
Port Mahon, Marseilles, Genoa, Palme, Malaga, etc. 

Mrs. CutprenpaLk, formerly of tle Park, the lady of our favorite actor of 
that name, has returned, with her family, from a two years’ visit to England. 
She returned in the St. James, and, we believe, resumes her place among the 
Park compeny. 

Wattace, the Irish musical wonder, isin Baltimore. They have the Italian 
Opera Company there also. 

Russeut is giving concerts in Charleston. Forses, the enterprising mana- 
ger of the pretty little theatre there, ie dving a capital business this season. 
Yankee Hitt and Miss Mary Anne Lee—* Our Mary Aune”—are the great 
features in the bills just now. 

Hackett is playing to good houses in Philadelphia. 


The Hercuinson Famity, from New Hampshire, give their farewell! con- 
cert on Wednesday next, in Niblo’s Saloon. In the “ Courier and Enquirer” 
of Tuesday last, we find the following well merited tribute to these clever 
‘* home made’’ artists. 

The Hutchinson Family gave what was iutended to lave been their closing 
concert last evening at Niblo's large saloon; and they achieved a triumph in 
many respects more brilliant and more creditable to the talents, than that of 
any other vocalists who have ever visited our city. Owing to the presence 
among us of Ole Bull, Vieux Temps, and other great violinists, the Hutchin- 
sons have feared that their modest and unpretending concerts would fail entire- 
ly into the back ground and be quite overlooked ; and they bad therefore re- 
solved to withdraw from the field till these particular stars should have run their 
course. But their success last night must have convinced them, modest es 
they are, that they have merit which will stand that best of all teste, long aod 
oft repeated trial. Though they have been among us so long, their audience 
last evening was far greater than they have ever had before. The large saloon 
nearly an hour before the appointed time was densely crowded in every part, 
seats, galleries, aisles, staircases, windows, aud in every part where a place to 
stand could be secured; there could not have been less than two thousand 
persons in the room, and hundreds went away unable even to obtain admission. 
They®sung admirably, and were heard to the greatest advantage; the saloon 
although large, is well fitted for musical entertainmen's, and is in every re- 
spect one of the best concert halls in the city. It is completely out of the 
reach of noise from the street, an advantage possessed by few others to the 
same extent. The Hutchinsous were distinctly heard even in the extremest 
part. Almostevery piece they sung was enthusiastica'ly encored, and they 
introduced a great number of songs not in the bill. Tney were publicly re 
quested to repeat their concert, for the sake of both those who were crowded 
out, and of those who being there, wivhed of course to hear them again. They 
consented, and will give their next concer: on the evening of the 14th. 





Mr. Deverna, the manager of our Chathem theatre, has leased the Arch 
Svreet theatre, Philadelphia, which he expects to open this evering with a new 
company. 

‘“*Gemotice”’ in the ‘* Express,’’ has gleaned the following i'ems from our 
“ next door neighbor” of the “ Courrier des Etats Unis :’— 

The French Opera, at New Orleans, furnishesthe “ Courrier des Etats Unis,” 
of this city, and * L'Abeille,” of that, with material for much musical chit- 
chat. It seems that Davis has engaged a fine corps operatique for this season, 
the tenore being a Mons. Bresil, and the soprano (prima donna) a Madame 
Fieury Joly. The latter is said to be particularly great in Angele, in Auber’s 
** Domino Noir,” 

The Courrier says the company will come bere in the spring, and will proba- 
bly sing at Palmo’s new Opera House. 

The same paper tells us that Niblo's lease of the Gardens is out in May next, 
and will not be renewed, and that he thinks of building an Opera House in 
Broadway. 

The musical reporter of the “ Courier and Enquirer’? gets a hit in the 
“ Courrier des Etats Unis.” The editor of the latter says that the repdrter of 
the former did not know that the piece played by Ole Bull, on the encore, the 
other evening, was the same which had been played first, but reported it as a 
new performance. 

Nor does the “Sun's ’’ reporter escape this most vigilant of critics, who 
laughs at the suggestion in that paper, that the great artiste should, at his next 
coucert, wear the splendid diamond cross, given him by the King of Denmark. 





Apropos des Bottes.—The emulation for the supremacy now going on among 
so many vocalists and instrumentalists among us, renders the fo'lowing pretty 


story quite apropos, at this moment. We hope the result will not be so fatal 
tothe Artots, and the Vieux Temps, and the Bulls, the Damoreaux the Castel- 


lans, and Calves, as it was to the poor nightingales. 
‘In the gardens of Dilgusha, at Shirez in Persia, uightingales are said to 
abound, which not only sing during the night, but whose plaintive melody is not 


by day suspended in the East, as in owr colder region ; and it is said that seve 
ral of those birds have expired while contending with musiciens in the loudness 
or variety of their notes, It has indeed been known, according to Pliny, that 
in vocal trials among nightingales, the vanquished bird terminated its song only 
with its life. An intelligent Persiau, who repected this story again, and per- 
mitted me to write it down from his lips, declared to me that he had more than 
once been present when a celebrated lutanist, Mirza Mohammed, surnamed 


Baltab, was playing to a large company in a grove near Shiraz, where he dis- 


 tinctly saw the nigbtingales trying to vie with the musician ; sometimes warb- 


ling on the trees from branch to branch, as if they wished to approach the in- 
strument whence the melody proceeded ; and at length dropping on the ground 
in a kind of ecstacy, from which he assured me they were soon raised by a 
change inthe mode. And in one of Sirada’s academical Profusions, we find a 
beautiful poem which tends to confirm the Persian report, for it supposes the 
spirit of emulation so powerful in the nightingale, that having strained her 


little throat, vainly endeavoring to excel the musician, she breathes out life in 
one last effort, and drops upon the instrument that contributed to her defeat.” 





Italian Opera in New York —A correspondent of the * Courier and Exquirer ” 


makes the following sensible suggestions :— 


_ The non-success of the Italian company is doubtless attributable to the inef- 
ficiency of the talent composing it. The cause of the Opera succeeding in the 
capitals of Europe, is from the concentration of talent, and the performing 
Operas Seria and Botfa, sometimes embracing three Primas Donnas, at other 
times two, and occasionally one; by this means only, an array of telent is 
brought before the public that will ensure the utmost success. The talent just 
now in New York presents an oceasion that has never yet happened for form- 
ing a troupe equal to that of Paris and London. We have Madame Sotton, 
Berghese, and Castellan as Prima Dunnas, Signor De Begnis for Opera Buffa, 
and these only added to the Italian company will enable them to give a diversity 
of Operas, Buffa and Seria, comprising the whole repertoire of Paris and Lon- 
don. Now that the talent is here, let the public exercise their right of calling 
for such a combina tion, or !et them deny their support at once to any troupe or 
manager not offering them all the talent. In Europe this would soon be sct- 
tled, and why notin America? There is a fine chance now for establishing an 
Italian Opera ia the country if the public take it up. 





WHY IS THE STAGE DEPRESSED? 

As the performances at our two winter theatres (as Drury-lane and Coveut- 
garden are vot very properly called) are re-commenced, this may nt be an ill- 
chosen time for saying a few words on the causes of the admitted depression 
in all that relates to our national drama. 

Jo the first instance we ihrow out of our consideration the real or supposed 
deficiency of performers, tragic or comic, male or female. The want of en- 
couragement to plays has undoubtedly produced its effect upon their represent- 
atives : the absence of demand has been the cause of the inadequate supply ; 
for, if our theatres had been well filled, and lessees or managers prosperous, 
the profession of acting would have been as overstocked as the professions of 
law, physic, or divinity. 

The very circumstance that enormous salaries have been recently paid to 
some of the leaders in the departments of tragedy and comedy is a proof of the 
want of competitors. Had Macready been rivalled he would not have been 
paid £100 per week, about four times the salary Joha Kemble ever obtained ; 
and, if W. Farren had a single equal, he would not for so many seasons have 
been able to stand ont for £60 per week—tive or six times as much as Munden 
owns until after he had undertaken the part of Old Doraton, on the refusal 
of Quick. 

Liston, if we mistake not, was the beginner of this sys‘em, or, more proper- 
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Covent-garden or Drury-lane, we forget which, in some dudgeon, because he 
could not obtain there a higher salary than he and his wife had earned toget ver 
before her retirement from the stage, and be wes welcomed by Madame Ves. 
tris with a salary of £50 per week. 

We say nothing, therefore, ef the ceficiency of performers as a cause of th» 
decline of public incerest in the drama, since to attribute it to that is to mistake 
cause and effect. The want of actors and actresses bas been produccd by the 
want of audiences. 

What then is the reason, or are the reasons, that rumunerating audiences are 
not collected within the walls of our national theatres? And here, with refer. 
euce to the word ** remunerating,” we must remark that what would have re- 
munerated a lessee or manager in 1800, and even in 1810, would not remune- 
rate him now. A much heavier expense is at present 0 ghtly incurred, not so 
much in the acting, as in the mounting of dramatic performances. Some have 
made complaints against the amount nightly paid to performers; but the fact 
indisputably is, that, on the whole, taking the entire company, the suins dis- 
bursed in saleries was nearly as high at Drury-lane and Covent-garden in 1800 
as at present, the difference being thet all were paid more equally, and none so 
extravagantly : the second, third, fourth, and even fifth-rate performers obtained 
something more, and the first-rate performers considerably less. 

The getting up of @ piece is now a very heavy charge, and that it is so may 
be imagined from the fact that, during his last season, Macready paid no Jess 
than £1,900 for the scenery, machinery, dresses, &c., of ovly three plays, Of 
course. when the performances are chiefly operas, or productions in which 
show forms an important part, the cost must be heavier; so that what ia 
1800 was not only a remunerating but a profitable audience was no; so in 
1840. 

We think that decoration and costume have of late vears heen carried almost 
to absurd excess, and that people would have been just as well pleased if only 
half the money bad becn laid out upon them. Nothing has been left to the 
imagination ; and part of the dissatisfactivn which some have felt and expressed 
hes arisen out of the fact that, let whatever would be done, however costly was 
the giding or the painting, it fell short of what might have been fancied, and 
of whet wes actually fincied befure an attempt was made to supersede the use 
of the inventive feculty. Thus, in a degree, the attempt to gratify defeated its 
own end. 

It is as true of productions for the stage as it is of performers—vnly let our 
theatres be well filled, and we shall bave an abundance of dramatists, and those 
of the highest order. Here again the ordinary rule of supply and demand 
comes into operation. Why is Sir Lytton Bulwer silent! Because he has not 
sufficient inducement for exertion, or, more strictly (as it is impossible for such 
aman to cease tu write), he wants the motive to bring forward what he has 
wiiiten, The same may be said of Poole, of Jerrold, and severa others, known 
to have pieces by them, and who do not find it worth while in the present stete 
and pro-pects of the stage to produce them to the world, The time is gone by when 
a manager could afford to give a man like old Morton £1,000 for a play of which 
he had never read al ne; but, even if a manager in our day would give it, how 
is arnn of forty or fifty nights to be secured but by having the play well acted, 
and bow can it be well acted, but by a new race of performers. It at lest comes 
to the question, bow is a new race of performers to be obtained without over- 
flowing and applauding audiences! 

Chenges in the habits of society have certainly had sone effect in keeping 
the higher orders out of theatres, aid until the evil cure itself, by late dining 
and long sitting being carried to a ridiculous and most inconvenient excess, we 
know not where a remedy is to be fuund. Jp the origin of our drama, we mean 
in its Shaksperian day, high change was held at eleven in the morning, and no- 
body in the city or at the court end of the town, thought of dining later than 12 
at noon. Plays then began at three in the afternoon, but as people of any 
wealth or station kept dining later 2ud later, it was found necessary to alter the 
time of commencing at the theatres. For many years the hoar has been seven 
in the eveuing, but a project bas been submi'ted to one or both of the presect 
lessees of our theatres, and possibly may be acted upon, for beginning an hour 
later. This may do something fur a time, but only for a time, if people of fa- 
shion, and those who ape them, continue to drive off dining to a later hour thaa 
two hundred years ago was fixed for supper. 

But even this reason operates maioly upon the frequenters of the boxes; | 
may apply to a few occupiers of seats in the pit, but not at all to those in the 
galleries; and yet pit and galleries are just as ill-filled, in proportion to the 
numbers they will held, as the boxes. 

We do not concur with those who contend that the prices of admission, as 

compared with foomer times, are too high. Taking into account the altered 
value of money, the sum paid by the occupant of a seat in any part of the house 
is less at the preseat moment, than perhaps, at any former period. Ove shilling 
in the reign of Elizabeth was as much as six shillings ia our own day, and ia 
the time of Charles IT, admission to the best parts of the the theatre cost helf-a- 
crown, which was equal to seven-and-sixpence of our circulating medium. 
Therefore, in point of fact, prices are rather lower now, than at any previous 
period. At the same time, they may be too high in the abstract, and too high 
as compared wi h other amusements ; and, as far as it gues, we have irrefraga- 
ble evidence on the other side of the water, that low prices will secure the at- 
tendance of crowded audieuces. The Surrey and Victoria theatres are crammed 
nightly, and at the former they offer the identical pieces (acted by the same 
actors, and sung by the same singers) as not long since were represented a 
Drury lane and Covent-garden to almost empty benches. For this reason, Mre. 
Davidge can well afford to pay Miss Romer, Harrison, aod Letiler salaries 
amounting to more than £100 per week for their services only, At the Victo- 
ria ** Susan Hopley,” on about its two hundredth repetition, attracted a prod!- 
gious assemblage ; and there, as at the Surrey, the prices of admission are 
very moderate indeed, Full houses at half price are better than half houses 
at full price, and we ¢o not wouder that Miss Vincent is able to keep her car- 
riage. 
There is no doubt that the plan so long pursued of giving orders, alinost to 
an unlimited extent, has been highly injurious to the interests of our wintes 
theatres. It began, if we are not misinformed, in the time of the late Mr. Price, 
and has ever since been continved. The effect of it has been to induce people, 
who used to be steady, regular, and paying visitors uf Drury-lane and Covent- 
garden, when they are asked if they will go to the play, to reply, ‘* No, not to- 
night. I expect Mr. to send me an order to-morrow ; and I have got so 
out of the habit of giving my money at the dvors, that I grudge it much more 
than I did formerly.” During some of the late (though not very recent) ma 
nagements this system was carried to such an extreme, that if a theatre were 
particularly and dishearteningly empty, persuns were employed to go in every 
direction, and to force free admissions upon tradesmen and others, 1u order to 
keep up a better show of attendence on the part of the public. 


_Icis tobe recollected that nearly every species of amusement and recrea- 
tion, excepting perhaps those of which the higher orders aloue partake, '8 
much cheaper than forty years ago, this circumstance makes people look morc 
seriously than they used to do at their money, before they pay it at the door 
of a large theatre. Besides, the nature of the ainusements Is now greatly va- 
ried, and the number of them much increased. Many are now enjoyed, aud 
upon a large scale, thet formerly would rot have been thought of. With re- 
gard to the middling and lower orders, aud their evening occupations, (bere 8 
hardly a tavern or public-house, of any size or pretensiuns, especially iv the out- 
skirts of the metropolis, that does not nightly get up a concert, and that of £0 
very contemptible description—-this, too, independently of such places as the 
Eagle, the Albert, and the Eyre Arms Taverus, where excellent dramatic €n- 
tertainments are, as it were, thrown in the bargain, avd not included in the 
score, . 
There is no doubt whatever that when once people have got out of the habit 
of going to a theatre the desire of going there becomes weakened ; aud whee 
they do ge they are much more difficult to be pleased than formerly. This wt!’ 
partly account for the fastidiousuess of audiences of which not a few authors 
have of late years complained. As education advances and improves the bu- 
man m'nd, we are not, and ought not, to be as eas:ly satisfied ; and hundreds 
and thousands now emp'oy themselves agreeably in reading and music at home, 
who, twenty or thirty years ago, would have considered such a consumptive ° 
time unencurably weariseme, because they did ot then possess these sources 
of domestic enjoyment. 

What may be the possible remedies fur this state of affairs we are not qui? 


brepsred to state, but on a future occasion we will revert to the subject. 
Londoa Observer 


Curious Invention ror Discovertne MrTaLs aT THE porrom or THE Wa- 
rerx.—Lieut. Ramslett, of the Russian navy, has made this important discovery 
He finds if there is any kind of metal at the bottom of the sea or in riv< 3, by 
means ofa galvanic pile,of which the two isolated conductors are directed to the 
bottom of the water, where they are brought close together, without coming 
into absolute contact. When the inferior extremities of these metallic threads 
touch a metal, it puts them into com nunication, and establishes a galvanic CUr 
rent in the conductors, the existence of which is made manifest to the observe! 
by the declination of a compass placed under one of the threads. When this 
is ascertained, it is easy, by means of a needle, which can be slid down to t! 
point intimated, to teli whether the metal is iron. The application of this dis 
covery to archeology is much dwelt upon; as by its application, like soundings, 
in the Rivers of the vast old Roman empire, it will readily appear where 
and what treasures of metallic art are imbedded there. It reminds us of '° 
remarkable practice of finding out mines by the use of a divining-rod. 


“ Never judge fromm manners,”’ says Lord Byron, “ for I once had my pocke* 
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ly, the first who profited by it, during his engagement at the Olympic. He ‘eft  cicked by the civilest gentleman I ever met with, 
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